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ABBEY OF CL UGNY. 


CHAP. Is 


ETWEFN Douai and Liſle, in one of 

Y the fineſt parts of French Flanders, is a 
ſmall village, called Pont a Marque, where 
travellers, who ran poſt, were obliged to 
change horſes; as 'twas a rule never to pals 
a polt-houſe; and the ſtages or poſts were 
formerly fixed and regulated by government. 
This was nearly the only conventence this 
place afforded. —A miſerable hut, dignified 
by the name of an inn, was very ill calculat- 
ed to accommodate people who might chance 
to be too late for the gates of either Liſle or 
vol. I. B Douai, 
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Douai, which often happened ; and the gates 
of a frontier town were never opened after 
once the keys were carried to the command- 
ant, and the bridges were drawn up. 


In the year 1770, the curate of this village 
was, in the general acceptance of the term, 
a very good man. His houſe was very plea- 
ſantly ſituated near the entrance from Liſle, 
It conſiſted of three rooms upon the ground 
floor, beſides the kitchen, and an equal num- 
ber over them, was incloſed within a high 
wall ; had a ſmall court in front, and a good 
garden behind. This worthy prieſt enjoyed 
all the comforts, and many of the luxuries 
this world affords. He was beloved by his 
pariſhioners, which aroſe more from his eaſy 
temper, and mild inſinuating addreſs, than 
from his charitable diſpoſition. However, 
if he dealt out his alms with a very ſparing 
hand, the pooreſt might always command his 
advice, though he was never known either to 
chriſten, bury, or marry, without exacting 
the eſtabliſhed fees; and he never failed, 

| | when 
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when any of his parifhioners were dying, to 
exhort them to found maſles, for the benefit 


of their ſouls, or to purchaſe different orna- 
ments for the church, 


A maiden lady, between thirty and forty, 
ſuperintended his houſehold. —She was his 
firſt couſin, and was perfectly calculated for 
the important poſt ſhe held, being a much 
more rigid economiſt than Monſieur de 
Bauve himſelf, Whether they were as near- 
ly related as they gave the world to under- 
ſtand, muſt remain a matter of doubt: For 
as theſe gentlemens' profeſſion precludes 
them from marrying, they uſually fix upon 
ſome female relation to take care of their 
family; ſometimes a handſome couſin ; or if 
they prefer the gaiety of youth, an elegant 
niece. Siſters are generally excluded from 
their domeſtic arrangements, and ſmart 


houſe-keepers might ſcandalize their neigh- 
bours, 


B 2 Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle Vernet thought 'twas poſ- 
ſible ſhe might ſurvive her couſin; ar not 
having an independent fortune of her own, 
found it doubly incumbent to lay by a trifle, 
in caſe ſuch an event took place: This re- 
flection added greatly to her frugality; a fe- 
male ſervant, named Ther ſe, a ſtout ſhort 


Flemiſh peaſant, completed their houle- 
hold, 


One evening, in the middle of November, 
which 1s as dreary a month in Flanders as 
tis in England (and this had been a remark - 
able bad day; the rain had been continually | 
accompanied by a heavy fog), the curate and 

is coulin were juſt ſat down to ſupper—a fine 
piece of a- la mode beef ſmoked upon their 
board, which was a very favourite diſh of 
Mademoiſelle Vernct's, and the prieft hav- 
ing ſaid grace very devoutly, was juſt be- 
ginning to carve, when a violent knocking 
at the outward gate diſturbed them very un- 
pleaſanily.—The curate frowned, and Ma- 
demoiſelle faid, , 


« Mercy 
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t Mercy upon me, how tireſome; who 
can this be at ſuch a time of night.“ 

Thereſe, who was juſt returning from the 
| cellar with a jug of Flemiſh ale, called 
out © patience.” Then turning to her maſ- 
ter, ſaid, 

« dare fay 'tis that old fat landlady has 
ſent. — She is worſe than ſhe was, I ſuppoſe, 
Pray what muſt I ſay, Sir? For ten to one 
the wants the ſacrament, and fo thought to 
catch you before you went to bed.” 

« I wiſh, with all my ſoul, people would 
know their own minds,“ ſaid the curate very 
peeviſhly. I paid her a viſit this morning, 
and may ſay I went out chicfly upon her ac- 
count in ſuch horrid weather, and I made uſe 
of every argument I could think of to con- 
vince her of her danger, and to induce her 
to confeſs herſelf; but if the woman had 
been a heretick, ſhe could not have been 
more obſt. nate. Now I ſuppole ſhe finds 
ſhe is going in good earneſt, and fo I am to 
be deranged from my ſupper, to quiet her 
conſcience; let them knock again,” 


1 — | 
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« *Tis very poſſibly another beggarly tra- 
veller,” ſaid Mademoiſelle Verner, «© who 
wants a lodging for the love of God; fol 
think couſin, Thereſe had better tell them at 
once you are not at home ; but perhaps they 
won't knock any more.“ 

At that inſtant, a louder peal than the for- 
mer aſſailed their ears; and the curate, think- 
ing they ſeemed inclined to knock his door 


down, if they did not gain admittance, de- 


fired Thereſe to go and ſee what they wanted, 
but on no account to let them come within 
the court, and to ſend them away, if poſſible. 

Thereſe hurried through the court, and 
opened the gate—looked upon the road. — 
She had a light in her hand, which ſhe held 
up to take a ſurvey of this unwelcome in- 
truder, and beheld a ſervant in a very rich 
livery, who inſtantly ſaid, 

ce thought you were all gone to bed, and 
faſt aſleep, —Is your maſter at home?“ 

Thereſe, who had gone to the gate, pre- 
pared to ſend the perſon ſhe expected to find 
there about their buſineſs was now both aſto- 
niſhed 
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niſhed and confuſed. —She dropt one of her 
beſt courtſeys, while ſhe ſaid, with a ſmile, 
« Yes, Sir.“ -The ſervant turned from her, 
and ſhe advanced into the road, and faw him 
approach a very handſome carriage and fix, 
that was ſtanding within a few paces of the 
gate. This increaſed her ſurpriſe, particu- 
larly when ſhe perceived a gentleman put his 
head out, and heard him ſay, 

6e will alight, Francois; I ſhall be better 
able to explain to Mr, de Bauve why we 
have diſturbed him ; my old friend will moſt 
likely have forgot me.” 

Another ſervant, in the ſame livery, who 
was ſtanding cloſe to the door of the carriage, 
opened it, and a gentleman, much about the 
curate's age, that is, between forty and fifty, 
ſtept out. He was handſomely dreſt as an 
Abbé. He juſt ſaid, | 

] won't be ten minutes, my Lord.” — 
Addreſſing his travelling companion, and ad- 
vanced towards Thereſe, ſaying, “ now, my 
good girl, ſhew me the way in,” 


B 4 Thereſe 
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Thereſe was rather at a loſs how to act, 
but thought ſhe would ſhew the ſtranger into 
one of the rooms to the left, while ſhe called 
her maſter ; for ſhe neither dare refuſe ſuch 
a man admittance, nor inquire his buſineſs; 
but at the entrance into the houſe, ſhe was 
relieved from her anxiety, by the appearance 
of the curate and his couſin, who were both 
impatient to know whether they ſhould be 
allowed to finiſh their meal in peace, and 
what detained their maid ſo long; but the 
ſight of her wh the aftoniſhed them ex- 
ceſſively, and before they were able to ex- 


preſs their ſurpriſe, or to inquire what had 


procured them the honour of this viſit; for 


the Abbe's appearance convinced them he 


was very much their ſuperior, —He thus ad- 
dreſſed them, after bowing very politely to 
both. 

« I ought to apologize for the diſturbance 
I am afraid we have occaſioned ; but your 
profeſſion, Sir, and the flight recollection J 
thought I had of your name, induced me to 
take this liberty; convinced, if you were the 


Abbe 
/ 
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Abbe de Bauve I was formerly acquainted 
with, my motives would prove a ſufficient 
excuſe, Iam travelling to Paris, with the 
only ſon and heir of the Duke de Longue- 
ville; and the young gentleman is far from 
well—he having lately quitted ſome very 
dear friends, and has experienced a very ex- 
traordinary revolution in his ſituation ; to- 
day, you know, has not been propitious for 
travelling, and the damp and fog has in- 
creaſed the depreſſion already preyed upon 
his mind.—In ſhort, he is now very indif. 
ferent, and I am fearful of the conſequences, 
were we to proceed any farther to night.— 
We left Bruxelles early this morning, in- 
tending to reach Liſle this evening, but the 
bad roads, horrid weather, and ſome trifling 
accidents, have prevented us from accom- 
pliſhing our deſign; for you know the im- 
poſſibility of getting into Lifle now, had I 
no other reaſon to induce me to ſtop here.— 
At the poſt-houſe, which don't lodge travel- 
lers, we were informed we ſhould meet with 
very tolerable accommodations at an inn a 


B 5 little 
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little farther on; we drove there, but found 
the only room fit to put a decent perſon into 
was occupied by the landlady, who is very 
il]: I therefore inquired whether there was 
any other houſe, where 'twas poſſible we 
might procure a lodging for the night. The 
tandlord mentioned you, Mr. de Bauve, as 
the only perſon likely to take us in; and if 
you can accommodate the Marquis de St, 
Cernin for one night only, 'twill really be an 
act of humanity, beſides laying the Duke de 
Longueville under a very great obligation, 
which he won't fail to acknowledge.” 

The curate was too much taken up juſt 
then with the idea of entertaining ſo noble a 
gueſt, to inquire how the Abbe came to re- 
collect his name, or where and when he had 
formerly known him; and he did not re- 
member his face but he perfectly under- 
ſtood his laſt hint, and his couſin was biel: 
with cqual penetration; therefore each be- 
gan co dilplay their hoſpitantics, having 
quite forgot the poor man wio had io un- 
ſucceſsfuliy put it to the triai only a few hours 

before; 
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before; but the preſent application afforded 
them an excellent opportunity of diſplaying 
their fine feelings; the Abbe could not have 
done them a greater favour, they aſſured 
him; were only exceſſively ſorry their houſe 
was ſo ſmall, and the accommodations ſo 
mean for a nobleman of the Marquis's rank, 
but every thing ſhould be made as comfort- 
able as laid in their power; and they might 
have been worſe off, in point of proviſions, 
Mademoiſelle Vernet ſaid, for very fortu- 
nately they had got a fine piece of a-Ja-mode 
beef juſt ready, a delicacy they never allowed 
themſelves above twice a year, and ſhe would 
put the two belt beds in order with her own 
hands ; they were thoroughly aired, as ſhe 
always ſlept in the one, and her coulin in the 
other. 


The Abbe ſaid, ſhe was very obliging ;— 
he merely wiſhed the Marquis to have a good 
bed, but begged he might not derange any 
body upon his nn account; he was a man 
of the world, and gueſſed pretty well to what 

s B 6 they 
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they owed this amazing politeneſs, but in- 
treated they would not make themſelves un- 
ealy about what their houſe afforded; the 
Marquis would moſt likely not chuſe to eat 
much ſupper ; a baſon of ſoup, if they hap- 
pened to have any, would be the greateſt treat 
they could offer him.—They were never 
without it, Mademoiſelle ſaid, and ſhe would 
challenge all Pont a Marque to equal her in 
that article; for ſhe always attended to the 
cooking herſelf.—As the Abbe ſaw he had 
afforded her an inexhauſtible theme, he ſaid, 
with their permiſſion, he would inform his 
Lordſhip of the hoſpitable reception he was 
likely to meet with, as the ſooner he was in 
bed the better. Very true, both the couſins 
ſaid ; and Mademolſelle ordered Thereſe to 
bring more lights, and to ſhake up the cu- 
ſhion in her maſter's large arm chair, for the 
Marquis to fit in, while his bed was getting 


ready. Thercle, cqually eager to diſplay 


her zeal, ſoon returned with a couple more 
candles, and they alf advanced towards the 
carriage, the curate and his couſin anticipat- 


ing 
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ing every ſtep they took, the great advanta- 
ges likely to ariſe from this unexpected viſit. 
The Abbe ordered one of the ſervants to 
open the door of the carriage; he then in- 
formed the Marquis how ſucceſsful he had 
been, and entreated he would allow him to 
aſſiſt him in alighting ; the curate approach- 
ed at the ſame moment, and begged his 
Lordſhip would do him the honour to lean 
upon his ſhoulder, putting himſelf in a pro- 
per attitude for that purpoſe. Mademoiſelle 
Voernet ſtood at ſome diſtance, expreſſing her 
ſorrow for his Lordſhip's unfortunate illneſs, 
and courteſying between every word. The 
perſon upon whom all theſe marks of reſ- 
pect and attention were laviſhed, paid very 
little attention to them; he merely made uſe 
of the Abbé's arm to alight, to the great 
mortification of the curate; but this ſlight, 
which aroſe from inattention on the Mar- 
quis's ſide, by no means diminiſhed the 
prieſt's politeneſs, who now fervently joined 
the Abbe in inquiring how his Lordſhip 
found himſelf, —T he Marquis ſaid, he fhould 
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be very well as ſoon as he was in bed, and 
only entreated he might not put them out of 
their way; was afraid his late arrival had 
greatly deranged them: his Lordſhi had 
done them the greateſt honour ; had it been 
midnight, they ſhouid have been happy to 
receive him. During this profuſion of com- 
pliments, the Marquis advanced into the 
houſe, leaning upon the Abbe's arm, and 
felt rather hurt than gratified by the ſervile 
civility of the two couſins, convinced it was 
a mere tribute paid to his rank. — There was 
a very good fire in the eating parlour, which 
was to the right of the entrance: The arm- 
chair, which had been put in proper order, 
was placed near it; ſo his Lordſhip took 
poſſeſſion of it, and the Abbe ordered the ſer- 
vants to return to the inn with the carriage, 
and to make the beſt ſhift they could. 


Thereſe was deſired to remove the ſupper 
table, and to keep the beef warm, while 
Mademoiſelle Vernet went to heat ſome 
ſoup, convinced ſo great a man would know 

how 
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how to appreciate ſuch a mark of attention. 
She had hardly left the room, before the 
curate begged his noble gueſt would excuſe 
him for a few moments, haſtening away be- 
fore he had received the permiſſion ke ſoli- 
cited, and ſoon returned, almoſt breathleſs, 
from the hatte he had made, wich a couple 
of bottles of his beſt Burgundy, in hopes of 
tempting the invalid to taſte it, as he looked 
upon good wine as a ſovereign remedy in all 
diſorders.— In ſhort, his wine and ſoup were 
held in ſuch hig eſtimation in the village, 
that when one or both failed of compleating 
a cure, the patient was given up as paſt re- 
covery, for coming through this pious man's 
hands, certainly added to their virtue : Be- 


fides, his fervent prayers greatly accelerated 
their effects. 


He modeſtly hinted all this to the Mar- 
quis; but his L':Uſhip had not ſo large a 
ſtock of faith as the good man's pariſhioners 
had. —Betides, his complaint originate. in 
grict, aud a tevere diſappointment he had juſt 

met 
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met with; therefore he reſiſted, though very 


politely, all the curate's preſſing entreaties, to 
taſte this famous cordial, and the Abbe was 
cruel enough not to join in the good man's 
pious requeſt, and even ſaid, the ſoup and a 
warm bed would be of much more ſervice 
to the Marquis.—1 iis quite filenced the 
curate, who had ſenſe enough to know he 
might offend, and would probably expoſe his 


own 1gnorance, 1 he laid any more; lo he 


took his ſeat by i tie fire, laying, he was ſure 
his couſin would get every thing ready as 
ſpeedily as P üble. - He now reflected upon 
the Abbe's h ing d he had recollected his 
name; fo after looking at him very hard, 
withou being able to trace a ſingle feature 
he knew, he began to aſk him at what ſemi- 
nary ne proſecuted his ſtudies, and whether 
he was a native of Flanders. — The Abbe, 
who underſtood what he meant, ſaid he 
would fatisfy h:m by and bye, looking at the 
Marquis while !:- ſpoke ; though the young 


Lord was ſo «:-ply abſorbed in his own re- 


flections, he did not pay the leaſt attention to 
their 


— 
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Their diſcourſe; therefore they might have 


ſpoke with as much freedom as if he had not 
been preſent. 
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In leſs than half an hour, Mademoiſelle 
Vernet came in, and informed the Marquis 
the room was ready; there was an excellent 
fire, and the ſoup was warm; therefore 
would he chuſe to take it before or after he 
got into bed. At the Abbe's requeſt, he eat 

it in the parlour, and was fo preſt both by 
the curate and his couſin, to give his opinion 
of this excellent compoſition, that he was 
obliged to ſay 'twas very good; and the 
"curate ventured to ſay, a glaſs of Burgundy 
Was a very good thing after it; but no no- 
tice was taken either by the Marquis or the 
Abbé, as they both roſe at the ſame moment, 
and begged to be ſhewn into the bed- room. 
The curate and his couſin hoth chole to at- 
tend their illuſtrious viſitor, -- The firſt room, 
on the other ſide of the paſſage, was the beſt 
apartment, and was allotted for him to re- 
* in.— Thereſe was ſtill warming the bed; 


the 
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the one through it was prepared for the 
Abbe, that he might be wichin call, if his 
Lordſhip wanted any thing in the night,— 
The couſins now began to make a thouſand 
apologies, where none were required, as the 
apartments were very neat, and poſitively. 
handſomely furniſhed ; but the Abbe, who 
began to be as ſick of their over politeneſs as 
his young companion was, gave them to un- 
derſtand, as ſoon as their volubility afforded 
him an opportunity, that his Lordſhip would 
wiſh to be left alone; ſo they took their leave, 
after the curate had offered up a prayer for 
the Marquis's ſpeedy recovery ; and Ma- 
demoiſelle Vernet had made an offer to ſit 
up in his Lordſhip's room, if *twould be 
- agreeable, or ſhe could be of any ſervice ;— 
this was of courſe declined, and they left the 
apartment, hoping Monſieur I Abbe would 
bring out his Lordſhip's further orders, 


The Abbe ſaw the Marquis into bed; told 
him he ſhould bring him another baſon ol 


the curate's excellent ſoup before he retired 
bimſel!, - 
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wy dime and only hoped he would not give 
Is way to melancholy reflections, which would 
— only increaſe his diſorder, 
d The prieſt then joined the two couſins, 
ie who were calculating the great benefits that 
ly were likely to ariſe from this diſtinguiſhed 
10 wiſit—The curate was already an arch- 
as deacon in his own imagination, and thought 
n- ?Ptwas very probable he might attain a mitre: 
d The Abbe's entrance broke the thread of his 
Id agreeable reflections; the table was ordered 
e, to be laid, and ſupper ſet out once more.— 
or The curate and his couſin were terribly 
a- ſhocked, they had nothing better to offer 
fit Monſieur VAbbe, but hoped he would be 
be able to make ſhift for one night. It even 
— ſeemed a ſtroke of Providence, they were 
he thus well provided for; and his wine the 
11d curate knew to be excellent; he had only a 
few bottles of it left; it had been made him 
a preſent of by the lord of the manor about 
Yo three months before, and he had never 
ol opened one upon his own account. 
ed 4 The 
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The Abbe affected to give him credit for 
all he ſaid, ſaying, he wanted no farther 
proofs to convince him of his hoſpitality ana 
charitable diſpoſition ; the beef was ſoon put 
upon table, and they all three made a very 
hearty meal: They then each drank a glaſs 
of this excellent wine, to the ſpeedy recovery 
of the noble invalid; and Mademoiſelle, who 
poſſeſs'd a conſiderable ſhare of curioſity, ſaid 
ſhe never ſaw ſo young a gentleman look 
ſo melancholy.—The curate ſaid he had 
made the ſame remark, and had wondered 
what could diſturb the peace of ſo great a 


man, who had it in his power to GTM every 


deſire he could form. 

Not abſolutely, my good fiend? ” ſaid 
the Abbe; © the Marquis is not his own 
maſter yet; he may form wiſhes, which can 
only be gratified by his father's conſent, and 
may not be ſure of obtaining his permiſſion 
to follow the dictates of his heart.“ 

ce Very true, Monſieur V Abbe,” faid Ma- 
demoiſelle; “ ſuppoſe the Marquis is in 
love?“ 

| The 


ft 


b 
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— 


he Abbe ſiniled, and the curate, pour- 


ing out another buyer of wine, laid he 
muſt trouble the Abbe to ictreih his me— 


mory; he thought he recollected his fea- 


= tures the moment lie ſaw lum, but had not 
been able to remember where their acquaint- 


ance had commenced 


«& | was educattd at Louai, my good 
T5 end,” ſaid the Abbe, ap my name is 


de Mondevergues.” 
The curate ſtarted from his chair, ex- 
claiming, « On! my deareſt and beſt of 


iriends, but for your noble and gencrous be- 


+ 


Shaviour, I thould have been = 


The Abbe immediately interrupted the 
curate, gave him a very kind embrace, and 
aid, hes would taik over their ſchool pranis 
another time. — The curate was not ſorry for 
this hint; whatever it might have been 


ruſhed ſo ſuddenly into his mind, he had hi- 
therto kept it a ſecret from his coulin ;-— 
thereſore, *tis to be preſumed he would not 
have derived much honour from tie com- 


* 


munication, as he ſeemed cxceſſiveiy con- 
fuſed, 
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fuſed, when he reflected he had nearly dif. 
covered it.— The Abbe ſaw the effect hi; 
embarraſſment had upon Mademoiſelle ; he 
therefore began to expatiate, in a gay tone, 
upon his friend's great propenſity to miſchief, 
while a youth, which often brought him in- 
to diſgrace with the rigid maſters of the ſe. 
minary they were both inhabitants of, —T his - 
put Mademoiſelle into good humour again,” 
and her curioſity having been mere) 
awakened by the hints the Abbe had dropt, 
reſpecting the Marquis's diforder, ſhe ſaid, | 
by way of renewing the inquiry, the young 
lord did not ſeem ſuch a wild youth as by 
all accounts her couſin had been; but ſh: 
really thought his preſent illneſs was brought” 
on by fretting. : 
« [na great meaſure, Mademoiſclle,” ſal 
the Abbe. 
«Bleſs me,” ſaid the curate, © if I was no 
afraid of being indiſereet, my dear friend, 
ſhould be tempted to inquire into the orig. 
of his Lordſhip's diſorder. —At all event 
you may depend upon every communicatio!.# 
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| By chuſe to favour us with, remaining a pro- 
found ſecret.” 
e © There certainly is ſomething very 
e, ſingular in the Marquis's cafe,” ſaid the 
f Abbé; © ard as his ſtory will very ſoon be 
n. m de quite public, I fee no reaſon that ſhould 
e. prevent me from gratifying your curioſity,” 
1 4 The curate inſtantly drew the ſecond cork, 
in, begging to have the honour of drink ing one 
Ti. more glaſs of wine with him before he fa- 
pt, ONE him and his couſin with this recital, 
id, at he Abbe was fond of good wine as well 
gas the curate, but having finiſhed his 
glaſs, he thus began: 
ſhe? © TI dare ſay you will be ſurpriſed when I 
oh. inform you the Duke de Longueville, and 
the Marquis de St. Cernin, are total ſtrangers 
ſail to each other.“ 
4 Goodneſs !“ ſaid Mademoiſelle, © is that 
no poſſible—P ather and ſon, and not know 
d, cach other! How wonderful!“ 
Why this is the moſt extraordinary thing 
ever heard of,” ſaid the curate, and I am 
very anxious to know more.“ 
yo b 3 ce Then 


| Wl 
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«© Then liſten my old friend,” ſaid the 
Abbe, © and I will explain this ſeeming 
myſtery to you in as few words as poſſible.” 2 

ce We had better have one more glaſs 
firſt,” ſaid the curate, which was as readily : 
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agreed to by the Abbe, who then began hi 


narrative, in the following terms : 

« The Duke de Longueville married, 
about two and twenty years ago, the only? 
daughter and heireſs of the Duke de Mer.“ 
coeur, which was a very great match for him, 
as his grace was not rich, though one of the 
firſt noblemen this country can boaſt of; 4 
but by what I have learnt at different Uwes 


it was not a match of inclination on the lad?“ 1 
| 


ſide; however, her father did not allow he 
to make any objcctions; his will was law; W 
and ſhe knew the conſequence of diſobe 
dence. 
« At the end of ſeven months, owing oy 
fall, the Ducheſs laid in of the young nobis. 
man, now in your houſe, — His birth, as 14 
ſeemed very likely to live, occaſioned gr: 8 
rejoicings in the family, particularly as 
Du: 
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Y Duke de Mercoeur had ſettled great part of 
© his vaſt property. Indeed, every thing he 
1 could alienate from his title upon his 
ol = daughter and her heir, independent of her 
fl 1 huſdand. The accident, which occaſioned 
" the Ducheſs's premature labour, happened at 

L Paris; but as the air of the capital is not 
| thought healthy for infants in general, and 
the Marquis, owing to his early birth, was 
rather puny and weak for ſome time; by the 
7 advice of the faculty, he was ſent out to be 


other ſide of Fountainbleau, and about a 
twꝛelvemonth afterwards, the Ducheſs laid in 
| 4 of pl lecond ſon, which ſhe went her full 


» 
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and the young Feral was to have been 
brought up at the ſame ſeat where his bro- 
= had reſided from his birth; but during 
the Ducheſs's confinement, a villain, who 
has ſince confeſſed his crime, a very diſtant 
relation of the Duke de Mercoeur's, and who 
1 once had hopes of becoming his ſon-in-law, 


found means to carry off the preſent Mar- 
vol. I. G quis, 


bes 


S. 4 
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quis, and laid his horrid plan ſo well, that 


'twas impoſſible to trace the road he had 
taken; nor could the ſervants diſcover how | 
he had contrived to come at the child. 
However, as every means they took to re- 
cover ſo precious a charge, and all their in- 
quiries proved fruitleſs, the horrid news was 
diſpatched expreſs to Paris, and broke ſo 


abruptly to the Ducheſs, who had by no 


means recovered from her ſecond laying-in, 


that the ſhock proved too much for her ;— 


| ſhe took to her bed immediately, and a few | 
days terminated the exiſtence of one of the 


moſt amiable women in the world. 


ce The Dukes de Lanpgueville and Mer- 


coeur were inconſolable for this double loſs. 


They both offered the greateſt rewards for 
this loſt child; but every ſucceeding day on- 


ly increaſed their ſuſpenſe, without throwing | 
any light upon his deſtiny. 


« His brother, however, promiſed to be 
every thing they could wiſn; and they had 
the 
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the ſatisfaction of perceiving him improve 
daily as he grew up, but he never could ef- 
face the pleaſing remembrance the Duke de 
Mercoeur retained of his elder grandſon, of 
whom he was thus cruelly deprived, juſt at 
an age when he was particularly intereſting, 
and he would not permit this ſecond child to 
aſſume the title of Marquis de St, Cernin— 
to he only bore the one he would have been 
entitled to, had his brother been forthcom- 
ing, that of Count de Belville. 


© The Duke de Langueville was remark - 
ably attached to the young Count, and ſpared 
no expence nor pains upon his education, 
which I had the honour of ſuperintending.— 
As the young gentleman grew up, he longed 
to bear the firſt title, but the Duke his father, 
unwilling to revive the remembrance of his 
brother, and fearful of offending the Duke 


de Mercoeur, always put a negative upon his 
requeſt. 


C 2 « At 
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« At eighteen, he was allowed to be a moſt 
accompliſhed young man, and entered the 
ſervice had the command of a regiment of 
courſe. —A few months after this, the old 
Duke de Morcoeur-died ; his honours, and 
great part of his immenſe property, devolved 
to his only brother, in default of male iſſue; 
the remainder was ſettled, as I told you be- 
fore, upon his daughter and her heirs, and of 
courſe now became the property of the 
Count de Belville; but if he died without 
iſſue, the whole reverted to the preſent 
Marechal Duke de Mercoeur ; or if his long 
loſt brother was ever diſcovered, and reſtored 
to his family, theſe eſtates and revenues were 
to be divided equally between them, 


e About ſix months ago, the Duke de 
Longueville thought of marrying his ſon— 
The number of years had elapſed ſince the 
loſs of his eldeſt, left little room to doubt of 
his death ; and many of the firſt families in 
France ſought an alliance with the young 
Marquis.—He had aſſumed this title upon 


the death of his grandfather. 
« At 
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tt At laſt the Duke pitched upon Ma- 
demoiſelle de Nevers, only daughter of Ma- 
dame la Marechalle de Nevers: His choice 
met with his ſon's approbation, ſo the match 
was agreed upon, and every preparation was 
made for a very ſplendid wedding; but a few 
days before the ceremony was to have taken 
place, the young Marquis was ſeized with a 
violent putrid fever, which carried him off 
on the very day he was to have been united 
to the young heiteſs. 


ce This dreadful ſhock nearly proved fatal 
to the Duke de Longueville; for two months 
he lingered between life and death, and all 
his friends began ſeriouſly to apprehend he 
would follow his ſon to the grave. 


© The Marechal de Mercoeur was now 
become heir to all his late brother's fortune ; 
he is at preſent upon an embaſſy to the Court 
of Spain, but wrote to the Duke de Longue- 
ville as ſoon as he heard of his nephew's 
death, to inform his grace he expected to 
C 3 have 
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have every thing delivered up to him im- 
mediately, though he ſhould look upon the 
whole as a facred truſt for his elder nephew, 


if it pleaſed God his retreat ſhould ever be 
diicovered, 


«© The Marechal certainly, in this inſtance, 
did not act up to the general tenor of his cha- 
racter; for he was always remarkable both 
for his gencroſity and humfinity, but he was 
never upon terins.ef intimacy with my pa- 
tron; firſt, becauſe he had another match in 
view for his niece, when his brother forced 
her to marry the Duke de Longueville ; and 
{ccondly, becauſe he tried in vain to perſuade 
his grace to give up all thoughts of the 
young lady, convinced he would not obtain 
her heart with her hand. 


« But if he diſliked my noble patron, he 
was {till leſs partial to the late Marquis, tho' 
he had ſhewn the ſtrongeſt attachment to the 
firſt, and had moſt ſincerely deplored his loſs. 
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« The Duke de Longueville anſwered his 


letter as ſoon as he was capable of holding a 
pen, and promiſed to reſtore every thing he 
* had received or inherited from the late Duke, 


as ſpeedily as poſſible; but before this letter 
could have reached Madrid, a very unexpec- 
ted event, to his grace's great joy and inex- 
preſſible amazement, was diicovered; not 
only how he was deprived of his eldeſt ſon, 
but where he then was, and what had befel 
him ſince he was ſnatched from the arms of- 
his indulgent parents, 


« About a fortnight ago, a perſon, who 
ſaid he was juſt arrived from England, came 
to I'Hotel de Longueville, and told the 
porter he mult fee his Grace, upon particu- 
lar buſineſs.— The Duke ordered him to be 
admitted into his preſence ; I was with his 
grace when he made his appearance; he in- 
ſtantly delivered a ſealed packet to the Duke, 
ſaying, I am totally ignorant of the contents 
of what I have brought your Grace; 'twas 
put into my hands by a Frenchman, who 

C 4 dicd 
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died in a ſpunging-houſe in London only a 
few days ago: He aſſured me I ſhould be 
well rewarded for my trouble, as it contained 
a ſecret of the utmoſt importance to your 
Grace, but made me promiſe I would not ſet 
out *tiil he was dead, as he had every thing 
to fear from your Grace's reſentment. 

«© The Duke ſeemed exceſſively aſtoniſhed 
at this ſtrange account, and turning to me, 
ſajd, what can a perſon, in ſuch low circum- 


ſtances, have had to communicate to me 
upon his death bed, opening the packet 
while he ſpoke. —lI leave you to judge of his + 


feelings, when he found *twas from the very 


perſon who had ſtolen his eldeſt ſon from the 2 


Caſtle of Longueville, - near Fountainbleau. 
He detailed his whole plan, which had been 
crowned with the utmoſt ſucceſs, and ac- 


knowledged revenge to have been his ſole 
motive. — Then informed the Duke he had 


taken the child ro a village beyond Bruxelles, 


where he had left him under the care of the 
curate, after promiſing to pay for his board, 
but had never kept his word; from ſome Þ 
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private inquiries he had lately cauſed to be 
made, he had learnt the curate was ſince 
dead, and that the young Marquis was under 
the care of the lord of the village, Baron 
Wielbourg, who had taken pity of his diſ- 
treſſed ſituation, and had brought him up from 
a child, having no children of his own ;— 
but it was very eaſy to recognize the young 
nobleman, as he brought a natural mark 
into the world with him that could never be 
effaced, which had been remarked by his 
Grace, and the late and preſent Dukes de 
Mercoeur; *twas a large ripe mulberry 
within-ſide his left knee: Beſides this, Baron 
Wielbourg muſt know the exact date of his 
being placed under the curate's care, which 
was on the 6th of April 1750, and would no 
doubt be very happy to reſtore him to his 
noble father; but ſhould he refuſe, the law 
would force him to deliver up ſo ſacred a 
Charge. 


© I need not tell you what rejoicings this 


. 4 ; welcome news eccaſioned at the Hotel de 


C 5 Longucville. 
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Longueville.—The perſon who brought it 
was handſomely rewarded, and an expreſs 
was immediately fent off to Madrid, to in- 
form the Duke de Mercoeur of this happy 


event, and his Grace, not being ſufficiently 
recovered from his late dangerous illneſs to 


undertake ſo long a journey, ſent me, who 
have the honour of officiating as his do- 
meſtic chaplain, to Baron Wielbourg's, to 
claim his long-loſt child ; I was the bearer 
of the letter which had occaſioned the diſ- 
covery, and one from the Duke, expreſſive of 
his gratitude for the great kindneis the 
Baron had ſhewn this his only fon, and was 
empowered to pay all demands for his board, 
cloathing, and education. 


&« I ſet out upon this agreeable errand 
with the greateſt alacrity in the Duke's tra- 
velling carriage, attended by two of his 
Grace's ſervants, and ſtopt as little as poſ- 
ſible, till I reached the Caſtle of Weilbourg, 
a fine old ancient building, in a village about 
fix leagues beyond Bruxelles, 


cc] 
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_ & was received by the Baron in the moſt 
hoſpitable polite manner; I opened my com- 
miſſion by degrees ; and having ſufficiently 
prepared the worthy man for ſomething ex- 
traordinary, I preſented my two letters to 
him.—He read them over very attentively ; 
their eontents ſeemed to affect him very 
much.—At laſt he ſaw he had not a doubt 
as to the juſtice of the claim; he ſhould 
therefore inſtantly reſtore the Marquis de 
St. Cernin to his illuſtrious family, though it 
would coſt him a great deal to part with 
= him, having been ſo long accuſtomed to look 
1 upon him as his own child, having, from 
every circumſtance, preſumed he was abſo- 
lutely abandoned by thoſe he belonged to; 
and having the moſt unbounded affection for 
4 the young man, he had actually determined 


to unite him to his niece, and to divide what 


be ſhould have to diſpoſe of at his death be- 
= tween them; the young people had been 
= brought up together from their infancy, and 
a fort of mutual paſſion had grown up with 
7 them, and had conſiderably increaſed ſince 
f C 6 ne 
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he had informed them of his intentions. 
«I with I may not have arrived very mal- 
apropos, my dear Sir,” ſaid I: Was the ce- 
remony to have taken place ſpeedily ?” 


« Next week, Sir,” ſaid the Baron; © and 
I am very happy, ſince I was to be deprived 
of my adopted ſon, you. arrived in time to 
prevent it ; for though Alphonſine de Cheylus 
would have been a very good match for 
Alexis de Wielbourg (the name my pupil 
has hitherto borne), ſhe would be as much 
the reverie, for the heir to one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious houſes in France.” 


« am afraid, Sir,” ſaid I, © the young 
people will not ſee my arrival in the ſame 
light you do. I own I almolt wiſh the cere- 
mony hal taken place; for I dare ſay, your 
niece would do honour to the high rank the 
Marquis was born to inherit.“ 


« I muſt entreat, Sir,” faid the Baron, 
& you would not ſpeak your ſentiments ſo 
5 freely 
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ber before the young man; you are cer- 
\ a better judge of the Duke de Longue- 
ville's character than Lam; but you are not 
ſpeaking his ſentiments; nor can you be ac- 
ome with them, as he is totally ignorant 
of his ſon's ſituation with regard to my niece, 
and what you or I might think right or ex- 
cuſable at leaſt, might appear in a very dif- 
© ferent light to his Grace ; but I would not 
Ween the ceremony to take place now, 
2 vpon any account; 'twould be abſolutely 
Mig a baſe advantage of the young Mar- 
5 quis's paſſion for my nicce, which might in- 
duce him to overlook her inferior birth and 
1 abſolute want of fortune :—No, Mr. St. 
Ys it ſhall never be ſaid Baron Wiel- 

& bourg procured a ſpl-odid alliznce for his 
bes niece at the expence of his honour; 

: nor will I give the young people the {lighteſt 
7 3 hopes an union between them will ever now 
I take place: but with your permiſſion, I will 
now break the wonderful intelligence you 
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have brought to the Marquis, and the ſooner 
he ſets off the better "twill be; I only hope 
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the Duke de Longueville won't be averſe to F 
my correſponding with his lordſhip, whom 1 4 5 
am no longer permitted to look upon as my 3 
ſon ; but | know he is very much attached 


from the pleaſing deluſion I have cheriſhed | 0 
for ſo many years. 


e The Duke had deſired me not to ha- .Y 
zard affronting the Baron, by any offers of | 4 
pecuniary recompenſe, for the trouble and 1 
expence his ſon had occaſioned him, except E 1 
he led to the point himſelf; and fo far from 
ſeeming to reflect upon the money he had 4 
expended upon the Marquis, he merely A 
wiſhed Providence had permitted him to be I 
ſtili more bountiful; I was obliged to be 
ſilent upon that head; but to cut my % 1 
ſhort, for it grows late, ſuffice it to ſay, it re- 
quired all the Baron's authority to induce the | E. 
Marquis to leave the caſtle and this young 
lady, with whom he was upon the point of 
marriage. However, between three and 
four o'clock yeſterday afternoon, after wit- $ 

neſſing 
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= 


neſſing a ſcene which almoſt bring tears into 
3 y eyes, from the bare recollection: His 
Jordſhip and I left Wielbourg; the Baron's 
pwn horſes carried us to Bruxelles, where 


i 


Fe ſlept, or more properly, paſt the night; 
| or no argument I have yet been able to 
4 ake uſe of, has at all conſoled the Marquis 
4 or his ſeparation from his beloved friends; 
He has ſcarcely eat or drank ſince we left the 
EBaron's.—The baſon of ſoup he took an 
Hour ago is the only thing he ſeems to have 
| eliſhed ; but as his complaint lays chiefly 
upon the mind, I am in hopes the tender 
1 areſſes of his fond father, and the diſſipation 

and pleaſures Paris affords, will ſoon rather 
1 fface the violent impreſſion the inhabitants 
pf the Caſtle of Wielbourg have made upon 
1 is heart; and I truſt a little repoſe will 
. enable him to proſecute his journey to- 
1 orrow.“ 
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The curate and his couſin, who had liſten- 
4 d to the Abbe's recital with the greateſt at- 
a 3 ention, lifted up their hands and eyes when 
1 : he 
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he concluded; and the former poured out J 
another glaſs of wine, while Mademoiſelle | 
Vernet ſaid love was a very wonderful paſ. 
fion, and happy were thofe whoſe minds had 
never been diſturbed by ſuch worldly no- I 
tions. 1 
The Abbe now ſaid he wiſhed to retire, 
becauſe, in caſe the Marquis was inclined to 
fleep, he ſhould diſturb him in going through) 
the room; ſo another baſon of ſoup was? 
warmed, and the Abbe took his leave of the 
two coulins; he found the Marquis awake, 
but ſomething better, he ſaid, and at the | 
Abbe's preſſing requeſt, he drank part of the 
excellent cordial he had brought him; elf 
Abbe then retired, and we will leave him to 


repoſe, if poſſible, while we return to the 
Caltle of Wielbourg. 
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e E A® Baron Wielbourg makes a conſpi- 
"lf cuous figure in the following pages, it 
1 Jil be neceſſary to give the reader a ſhort 
e account of him.— Alexis Wielbourg was the 
Yooly ſon-of the late Baron of that name, 
who, not being very rich; chiefly reſided at 
q his family ſeat near Bruxelles, which has 
been already mentioned; he had married a 
3 {moſt amiable woman, who died in the prime 
' [of youth, leaving behind her a ſon and a 

daughter 
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daughter.— The ſon was brought up for the 4 
army, and the daughter was educated at the 
convent of Beguines, at Malines: The 4 
young man ſoon obtained a commiſſion in 3 
the Imperial army, and behaved with the f 
greateſt bravery in ſeveral engagements, but 
retired at the age of five and thirty, with the 
rank of major, to his paternal habitation, 
having received a wound, which incapacited 
him rom uling his left arm. 


I 
; 
3 
I 
C 


r . 


The father had been dead about our 1 
years, and his ſiſter had married much about 1 
the ſame time, a French officer, the younger I 
ſon of a provincial nobleman, whoſe com- 4 
miſſion was his only ſupport, ; he died very 
ſoon after the Baron quitted the ſervice, leav- 
ing his widow with child, and in very poor, 
circumſtances. Her brother immediately > 
ſent for her to Wielbourg, and took her un- 
der his protection: She had had ſeveral h 
other children, but they all died in their h 
infancy. F 


* 
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Soon after her arrival at the caſtle, ſhe laid 
4 n of a daughter, whoſe birth colt her her 
Jie all ſhe had to leave the unfortunate or- 
When was her bleſſing; but ſhe knew ſhe left 
her under the care of one of the beſt of men, 

ho did not need his dying ſiſter's recom- 
| endation to induce him to commiſerate her 
1 &þclpleſs ſituation ; he therefore aſſured her 
3 *Þnfortunate mother, ſhe ſhould never feel 

Ic loſs of thoſe parents it had pleaſed God to 
Y geprive her of, while he lived; and if he died, 
rde would take care to provide for her, as he 
1 ever intended to marry, but to dedicate his 
Fhole time to the management of his eſtates, 

od the education of his infant charge. 


5 
9 
2 
* 


Soon after his ſiſter's death, he took an 


FElderly woman (who had been ſtrongly re- 
if Commended to him by his couſin, who was 
1- He prioreſs of the convent where his ſiſter had 
al Þcen educated) into his houſe, to preſide over 
ir his houſehold, and to take care of his niece, 

Fho was chriſtened Alphonſine after her 

mother. 


She 


racter:— He was in reality what Mr. de“ 


* 
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his preſence, 


She was about nine months old, when“? 
chance directed the Baron's ſteps one morn. 
ing to the curate's of the village, an aged in- 5 
firm eccleſiaſtic, of a moſt excellent cha- 


Bauve wiſhed to be thought ; for he always 3 
ſhared his ſcanty pittance with the neigh-| 
bouring poor; their cares were his, and he 
was a friend to all; in former times he had 
been a conſtant viſitor at the caſtle, and had 
in ſome reſpects been the Baron's tutor, Who 
was very much attached to the worthy man 
and often viſited him ſince his infirmitics 
had almoſt totally confined him to the par- 
ſonage-houſe, which was at the extremity off 
the village from the caltle, 


A 9 
4 


The Baron walked in as uſual, without 
ceremony, and found the venerable curateſf 
fondling a beautiful boy, about fifreen months | 
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I d1d. He was rather aſtoniſhed at the ſight, as 
he thought he knew all the children in the vil- 
1 age, but did not recollect the features of this 
pne; but being exceſſively ſtruck with him, 
be ſaid with a ſmile, 


. ; « So, ſo, my old wand, 1s that a child or 
-þ 8 of your's. 


4 The good man preſt the ſweet fellow in 
In his arms, and ſaid, * tis my child, my 
1 S.. Baron, I am happy to ſee you; pray be 
ie 1 rated,” 


i The good man's looks, while he ſpoke, 
a0 aid more than his words, and raiſcd the 


Baron's curioſity; he took a ſeat oppo- 
tte the old man, and put out his hand 
% the child, who flung its little arms 
Found the curate's neck, and ſeemed to im- 
plore his protection. The worthy man careſt 
bim, and deſired him not to be afraid; that 
up 1 gentleman loved all unfortunate little child- 
ace en, ſo he muſt give him his hand, ſetting him 
oy down 


et &. 6.4 
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down for that purpoſe. —The child imme.“ 
diately turned to the Baron, and put out his“ 


little mouth to kiſs him, while the tears ſtood 
in its eyes —The Baron caught him up in 


his arms, ſaying, fuch a ſweet child can't be 


unfortunate.—T he child returned his careſſcs, 
and ſeemed to wiſh to make all the friends it 
could. 


The Baron looked at his old friend, Who, 


had not been able to reſtrain a tear, and ſaid, 


he felt himſelf very much intereſted in the 
little fellow's fate, and longed to know who 
he was, as he gueſſed there was ſome myſtery 
belonging to him, by the looks of his tutor 


an appellation he often gave the curate. 


— 


« ] will give you all the intelligence i 
my power,” ſaid the old curate, © concern4? 


. 
* 
= 


ing this infant: —“ You, my dear Baron 
will wonder how any parent could part wie 


ſuch a bleſſing ; he has not been in my houls 
more than two hours,” 


« Pra 
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e Pray go on,” ſaid the Baron, which the 
1 good man did as follows: 
04 « ] was hut juſt out of bed when my old 
ſervant came to inform me a ſtranger was in 
\ the houſe, who wanted to ſpeak with me im- 
2 mediately. You know I make it a rule to- 
ö | ſee every body, ſol ordered Claudine to con- 
duct the perſon into my bed- room; a very 
decent man ſoon made his appearance, with 
k this child in his arms.—1 deſired him to ſit 


e Your known charity, worthy Sir, has in- 
duced a nobleman of great rank to wiſh to 
. place this child under your care; 'tis the 
fruit of a ſecret amour, and muſt be brought 

i op privately; here are fifty guineas for its 
rnd board, &c. the firſt year, and you will receive 
ond the like ſum annually, if you conſent to take 
ii him under your protection; but if that is 
nr hot! in your power, can you recommend me 
go a proper perſon likely to vadertake ſuch a 


charge upon the ſame terms.“ 


« Since 


. iy 


BA 
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* 


c Since ſome nobleman has thought me 
worthy ſuch a ſacred truſt,” ſaid I, * by 
your account he ſurely wont object to my || 
knowing who 'tis pays me ſo high a compli- 
ment. —Beſides, I ſhouid wiſh to have his 
direction, that I might be able to write to 
him in caſe of neceſſity.“ 


« T am not permitted to ſatisfy your cu- 
rioſity, Sir,” ſaid the ſtranger; *“ but you 
muſt ſuppole 'tis ſomebody has a very high 
opinion of you; though this is a ſecret of 

| ſuch a ſerious nature, they wiſh to take every 
precaution not to have it divulged ; but you 
muſt decide immediately, whether you chuſe 
to accept of the offers I was authorized to 
make.” 


— 


ce] reflected for a few minutes, and at laſt, 
fearful ſome evil might befal the hapleſs 
babe, if I refuſed to interfere in its behalf: — 
I ſaid I would willingly take him into my 
houſe, till the nobleman could better provide 
for him, : 
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The man looked confuſed ; I thought the 
child ſeemed terrified, and evidently wiſhed 
to get away from him ſo I put out my arms 
to receive him; and I believe I ſhould have 
reproached the fellow with having treated 


| the ſweet fellow cruelly; but the moment I 


had got hold of him, he laid the money 
down upon the table, ſaid ſomething abour 
cloaths I could not underſtand, and hurried 


out of the room as faſt as poſſible ; therefore 
I can't ſay I place much faith in the ſtory he 
told me, and he was out of fight before I 
could have had him ſtopt; the little fellow 
was very happy when he was gone, and has 
eat a very hearty breakfaſt, which he ſeemed 
to ſtand in need of; ſince which, I have been 
? aſking him ſome queſtions; but all I can 
} comprehend is, mamma and nurſe; he certain- 
ly is a child of ſome rank; and what is very 
remarkable, he has a mulberry within his left 
knee, ſhewing it to the Baron, while he ſpoke, 
| and the little fellow made a motion to eat it. 
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He ſeemed remarkably clever, and the 
Baron declared he felt himſelf ſo much in- 
tereſted for him, that he inſtantly offered to 
relieve his aged friend from the charge he 
had undertaken, ſaying, the ſweet fellow 
would be an. excellent companion for his 
little Alphonſine, who would very ſoon run 
alone, and children were naturally fond of 
each other ; beſides, he would amuſe him.— 


The curate ſaid, he willingly conſented to 


the Baron's propoſal, as the child would be 
ſo much better off in every reſpect, than he 
could be with him, and immediately went to 
fetch the money, which the Baron abſolutely 
refuſed to take, telling the benevolent curate 
he wiſhed him to enjoy all the emoluments, 
as he meant him, in ſome reſpects, to ſhare 


the trouble with him; for if the child was 5 


not reclaimed, they would both be his pre- 4 
ceptors, as he grew up. 


The curate ſaid, from the precautions that 
had been taken by thoſe who had thus thrown 
him, at ſuch an early age, upon the mercy of 

an 
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an abſolute ſtranger, he thought there was 
little chance of his ever being reclaimed 
or of their ever paying the promiſed ſum ;— 
he was only very angry with himſelf, for not 
having thought to aſk whether he had ever 
been chriſtened, or what his name was. 


« He has undoubtedly been chriſtened,” 
ſaid the Baron; © but as we are at a loſs for 
a name, if we don't hear any thing from his 
parents inthe courſe of a month, we will have 


the ceremony performed again, that he may 
have two inſtead of one.“ 


The time mentioned having elapſed, he 
was chriſtened by the worthy curate; the 
Baron was his godfather, and beſtowed his 
own Chriſtian and family name upon him.— 
He was treated more like the Baron's heir at 
the caſtle, than a deſerted ſtranger.— The 
Baron's love for him increaſed daily; his 
excellent temper gained him the favour and 
good wiſhes of all the houſhold. - As ſoon 
as he could ſpeak plain, the Baron undertook 
D 2 | the 
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the poſt he had aſſigned himſelf, namely, 
that of his preceptor.— The only recollection 
he ever diſplayed of his relations, occurred 
one day.— Soon after he could make himſelf 
underſtood, a commander of Malta, an old 
friend of the Baron's, ſtopped at his caſtle, 
in his way to Bruxelles. — His croſs caught 
the child's attention the moment he entered, 
and he ran eagerly to meet him.— The gen- 
tleman took him up, when he came near 
enough, ſaying, is this a nephew of your's, 
f Baron; but the child ſtruggled to get from 
him, and ſeemed exceſſively diſappointed. — Þ 
The Baron related his ſtory to his friend, | 
and they both concluded he was the illicit 
offspring of ſome commander of Malta ; and 
both queſtioned him. upon the ſubject, but 
ſoon found he had not taken the viſitor for 
papa, though he could not make them un- 
derſtand whom he had reminded him of, 
but ſomebody he ſeemed to have been very | 
fond of, they were both convinced. ” 
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The child improved rapidly under the 
Baron's tuition, but not a farthing more 
money ever reached the curate, —This cir- 
cumſtance rather added to the Baron's affec- 
tion for his pupil, as 'twas only what he ex- 
pected ; and what added to the natural phi- 
janthropy of his diſpoſition, had firſt induced 
him to aſk the curate to put the child under 
his care.— In ſhort, the worthy man divided 
kis truly paternal attention between his be- 
loved niece and his adopted fon, 


Alphonſine de Cheylus promiſed to be a 
moſt beautiful woman, like her mother, and 
her mind was early cultivated by her indul- 
gent uncle.—As they grew up, he ſpent one 
half of the year at Bruxelles, that his pro- 
tegeẽs might profitby the inſtructions of the 
beſt maſters that celebrated town afforded. 


At ſeventeen, Alexis was a remarkable 
fine youth of his age, and wiſhed very much 
to go into the Auſtrian ſervice, and the 
Baron would not have oppoſed his wiſhes, — 


D 3 could 
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could he have cleared up to his ſatisfaction, 
the myſtery that ſtill hung over his birth ;— 
but knowing to what diſagreeable conſe- 
quences ſuch a ſtigma, in ſome reſpects, 
might ſubject the young man, he put a gentle 
negative upon his requeſt, though he was 
now doatingly fond of him; and 'twas not 
much to be wondered at, as the young man 
poſſeſſed every requiſite to manly beauty ;— 
and his youthful mind having been early po- 
liſhed and improved by his excellent friend, 
made him a moſt agreeable companion. 


The worthy curate, to whoſe care he had 
been firſt intruſted, had long ſince paid the 
debt of nature; but as he drew near his lat- 
ter end, he often ſent for Alexis, who had at- 
tained the age of reaſon. He would then 
point out to him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
obligations he Jaid under to his noble bene- 
factor, and what would moſt probably have 
been his fate at his death, if he had not met 
with ſuch a generous friend, 


Tears 
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Tears of gratitude frequently ſtole down 
the youth's cheeks, while he endeavoured to 
aſſure this worthy man, of whoſe kind leſſons 
he found he was ſo ſoon to be deprived. He 
would always follow his excellent advice as 
nearly as laid in his power, and certainly 
ſtrictly adhered to his word.—He often re- 
flected upon the ſtrength of the curate's ar- 
guments ; he certainly might, at his death, 
have been ſent to one of the numerous hoſ- 
pitals Brabant abounds in, for the reception 
of orphan children, and would then have 
been obliged to labour hard for his bread, — 
This idea, far from humiliating him, only 
increaſed the love he bore his patron, and 
the gratitude he felt for his kindneſs towards 
him. 


* Alphonſine de Cheylus was ſix months 
younger than Alexis: At fifteen, her beauty 
was remarked by every body, and 'twas her 
leaſt perfection at eighteen.—Owing to her 
uncle's care and attention, ſhe was perfectly 
miſtreſs of every polite accompliſhment;— 
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and the natural ſweetneſs of her temper made 
her univerſally beloved. | 


Alexis had proſecuted many of the ſame 
ſtudies ſhe had, and had loved her from his 
childhood. The firſt word he tried to utter, 
after he became an inhabitant of the caſtle, 
was the name of Alphonſine, and the firſt 
phraſe he ever addreſſed to her was- love 
you, —This childiſh attachment grew up 
with him, and increafed as he became more 
capable of appreciating her merits, —Al- 
phonſine looked upon him as a favourite 
brother, and was never ſo happy as in his 
company ; but as they grew up, they both 
found it neceflary to be more reſerved in 


their expreſſions, and leſs familiar in their be- 
haviour; each felt the power of love, with- 


out daring to acknowledge it; even to them - 
ſelves, fearful of the conſequences, —'They 
were both abſolutely dependant upon the 
Baron; and his goodneſs was a ſtill ftronger 
tie upon them: Alexis thought 'rwould be 
the height of preſumption in him to look up 
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to his patron's niece; yet as the paſſion he 
had ſo long and ſo innocently cheriſhed in 
his boſom gained ſtrength every day, he made 
uſe of every argument he could think of, to 
induce the Baron to allow him to enter the 
army, in hopes he might, by his talents 
and bravery, obtain ſome rank, which would 
make him more worthy ſuch an alliance. 


The Baron, who had long fince diſcover- 
ed their mutual love, ſecretly applauded the 
motive which induced Alexis to wiſh to 1]- 
luſtrate his name by his martial deeds, tho” 
he would not permit him to follow the bent 
of his inclinations ; but knowing how worthy 
they were of each other, and how happy 
*twas in his power to make them, he told his. 
favourite Alexis his ſentiments in favour of 
his niece were no ſecret to him; therefore, 
as he couid not bear the thoughts of parting 
with him, he had his free conſent to diſcloſe: 
his paſſion to his Alphonſine, and if ſhe 
conſented to receive his vows, he ſhould, 


with rapture, acknowledge him for his ne- 
phew. 


Ds His 
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His highly-favoured pupil flung himſelf 
at his feet, but was unable to utter a ſingle 
word. What father would have been more 
indulgent to an only ſon, —Theſe were the 
reflections of Alexis, while he bathed his be- 
nefactor's hand with his filent tears, the pure 
offering of a grateful heart, —The amiable 
man raiſed his beloved ſon, as he often called 
Alexis, folded him in his arms, and gave him 
his bleſſing, with true paternal fervour, 
They now ſeparated ; and Alexis, eager to 
nnpart his happy proſpects to his adored 
Alphonfine, flew to ſeek her: She was at 
work in her drefſing-room,—The moment 
he entered, he exclaimed, 


« Oh! my deareſt fiſter—my beſt of 
friends has generouſly conſented to gratify 
the only wiſh I ever dared to form, without 
firſt knowing whether it would meet his ap- 
probation.” 


Alphonſine trembled, turned pale, and ſaid 
in a faltering voice, 
« You 
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e You are going to leave us, then, 
Alexis?“ 


A tear ſtarted from her eye as ſhe con- 
cluded. 


« Not except you deſire it, my beloved 
friend,” ſaid Alexis; “ my fate is in your 
hands,” falling upon his knees as he ſpoke, 
and with that eloquence real love inſpires, he 
preſt her to make him the happieſt of men. 


Alphonſine's heart had been long in his 
poſſeſſion; and as ſhe was far ſuperior to the 
embarraſſment and affectation ſome of her 
ſex aſſume upon ſuch occaſions.— She did 
not keep the man in ſuſpenſe, whom ſhe had 
ſo long in ſecret preferred: Their tranſports 
were mutual; and they, each actuated by 


the ſame grateful motives, ſought the worthy 
Baron, who ſincerely participated in the hap- 


= pineſs both their countenances expreſſed. — 


He gave them his bleſſing; told them they 


ſhould reſide with him while he lived, and at 


bis death, they ſhould inherit all *twas in his. 


D 6 power: 
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power to diſpoſe of; and as there required 
no very ſplendid preparations upon the joy- 
ful occaſion, the wedding-day was ſoon fixed 
upon, and the ceremony was to have taken 
place the enſuing week. Such was the ſitua- 
tion of affairs when I Abbe de Mondevergue 
arrived at the caſtle; his interview with the 
Baron has been already mentioned, and the 
Baron undertook to communicate the extra- 
ordinary tidings he had brought to the child 
of his adoption ; he knew the power he had 
over his mind, but he had never allotted 
himſelf a more painful taſk. 


To part thus ſuddenly from this fayourite 
pupil, was almoſt more than he could bear ; 
and to add to the heart-felt grief he knew 
this ſeparation would cauſe his deareſt 
Alexis, he found himſelf obliged to inform 
him he muſt relinquiſh all thoſe fond hopes 
he had himſelf inſpired him with only a fort- 
night before; he judged what Alexis's feel- | 
ings would be by his own, and knew what a 
ſevere ſentence he was going to pronounce ; | 

but 
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2 but ſince it muſt be done, the ſooner 'twas 
3 over the better; delay would only increaſe 
the difficulty: So having ordered different 
7 refreſhments to be ſet before the Abbe, he 


vent into his ſtudy, and ſent for Alexis. 


The young man was reading to his be- 
loved Alphonſine, who doubly enjoyed the 
beauties of the author, while ſhe liſtened to 
| her lover; but he inſtantly laid the book 
| F*down, to obey the ſummons he had received. 

| Indeed, an implicit obedience to his patron 
had marked his conduct from his childhood. 


The Baron was not one of thoſe rigid mo- 
i; ine, who preach what they never practiſe; 

for his whole life had been a continued ſeries 
of good actions, and Alexis looked up with 
awe and reverence to a man whoſe virtues 
pnade him as univerſally reſpected as he was 
peloved. 
The utmoſt familiarity always prevailed 
; between the Baron and his children, for ſuch 
he 
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A 


he termed Alexis and Alphonſine; and the 
former ſoon entered his ſtudy in excellent 
ſpirits, The Baron had ſeated himſelf near 
his writing-table, and was re-peruſing the 
letter which had occaſioned this wonderful 
diſcovery, and was ſo 1ntereſted in his lec- 
ture, that he had hardly noticed the young 
man's entrance, who, perceiving the Baron 
was buſy, approached one of the windows to 
wait his leiſure. 


The oftener the Baron read this ſtrange 
confeſſion, which had ſo unexpectedly reſtor- 
ed Alexis to the rank he was born to enjoy, 
the more it puzzled him; and he wondered 
the Duke de Longueville had not made ſome 
of the reflections which occurred to him: That 
Alexis was his grace's long loſt ſon, he was 
perfectly convinced, as the date of his hav- 
ing been left under the curate's care, and the 
mark within his left knee, put that matter 
beyond a doubt. The Baron was not weak 
enough to attribute the noble ſentiments 
Alexis had always diſplayed, to his exalted 

birth, 
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birth; a peaſant's ſon, who had been 
Equally well educated, might have acted, 
thought, and expreſſed himſelf as he did.— 
The Baron differed in this point from the 
wenerality of the German nobility, who ſup- 
poſe virtue, courage—in ſhort, every manly 
virtue, the conſtant attributes of high birth, 
andcan hardly ailow a peaſantor a mechanic to 
poſſeſs common ſenſe, and are certain ſuch 
men muſt be deficient in fortitude, and 
cowards, when expoſed to any danger, 


But what moſt aftoniſhed the Baron, in 
the letter he was pauſing over, was the little 
inducement the man, who confeſſed his cri- 
minal action, had to commit it. If revenge 
was his motive, as he ſaid, twas very odd he 
had not alſo tried to deprive the Duke de 
Longueville of his ſecond ſon, and ſtill more 
ſtrange, ſince he had gone the lengths he did, 
he had not murdered both the children, 
though he did not find that he would have 
been any gainer by their death; therefore 

mere 
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mere ſpite had made him run a very gr: 


riſk, to little or no purpole, 


That remorſe had induced the miſcrabW 
wretch to reveal his wicked deed ups 
death-bed, was poſſible, the Baron though ; 
and he believed crimes of ſuch magnum 
had often been thus diſcovered ; 1! he co 
not ti.ink this man had been hncere, even Y 


his laſt moments; for the Duke de Long 
ville, in the letter he had wrote the Baro 
mentioned the large rewards which had b 


offered by himſelf, the late and preſent Du 
de Mercoeur, for the recovery of this i: 


child; and at laſt, rhey had all gone fo fa ö 


as to promiſe a free pardon to whoever h. 
committed the wicked deed; and if th 
would but reſtore the infant, they ſhould n 
ceive the reward. 


Now, as the only motive the Baron cou 
aſſign for this man's behaviour was povert 
and not having niet with that ſupport and 
uct he ſeemed to have a right to expect fro 
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I the Duke de Mercoeur's family, this gene- 
rous offer ought to have induced him to have 
© thrown himfelf upon theſe gentlemen's 
werey, for the ſtrange life he acknowledged 
to have led; and the place he died in, were 
1 e e proofs his circumſtances were 
not in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 


What with theſe reflections, and the 
choughts of how he mult break the matter to 
his dear Alexis, a quarter of an hour or more 


J elapſed, before he reflected his pupil was in 
| the room. 


I At laſt, having ſummoned all his remain- 
Wing fortitude to his aſſiſtance, he called to 
Alexis, ſaying, © fit down, my dear fellow; 


I ſent for you to impart ſome very extraor- 
. . 
dinary intelligence to you,” 


Alexis did as he was ordered, and was very 
much ſurpriſed at the evident perturbation of 


his worthy patron, . who gazed upon him in 
Ffilence for ſome ſeconds. 


cc You 
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e You ſurpriſe me, my dear Sir,” ſaid 
Alexis; © what has happened—or what have 
you to impart to me ?” 


« Something of the greateſt importance, 
my dear ——” child he would have faid ;— 
but ſeeing the alarm he had already given his 
pupil, his own feelings got the better of him, 
and he was obliged to lean his head upon the 
table, while he gave way to the overflowing 
of his heart. Alexis trembled, and began to 
dread to hear what ſuch an extraordinary pre- 
lude announced ; he would have ſpoke, but 
could not, 'till the Baron raiſed his head, and 
again fixed his eyes upon him: — He then 
ſaid, © Oh! Sir, what can you have to tell 
me that thus aficts you?“ 


The Baron looked at the two letters which 
lay upon the table between them ; but at laſt, 
reflecting what an example he was ſetting 


his beloved pupil, he rouzed all his courage, 
and ſaid, 


61 
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| & am a fooliſh, weak, old fellow, my 
dear boy ; you muſt not mind my filly be- 
haviour, which I ought to be aſhamed of ;— 
for ſuch weakneſs would hardly be excuſable 
in a woman—but I find I am the ſoldier 
again, aſſuming an air of gaiety very foreign 
to his heart; and knowing ſuſpenſe to be 
the worſt of all evils, he thought he would 
come to the point immediately, in hopes 
the brilliant proſpects which were open- 
ing to his pupil, would in ſome reſpects con- 
ſole him for the ſacrifice he muſt reſolve to 
make; ſo turning to the petrified youth, 
who was almoſt breathleſs with his fears, he 
laid, compoſe yourſelf, my dear Alexis, for 
| am certain what I am going to relate would 
make nineteen out of twenty of our faſhion - 
able young men the happieſt of mortals ; but 
| am a competent judge of the excellent 
heart, in ſome reſpects, of my own forming, 
and I know there is but little pride in your 
compoſition ; ſtill I am convinced you will 
be highly pleaſed, when I inform you, 
the myſtery which hitherto has enveloped 

your 
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your origin in obſcurity, is removed, and 


that your birth 1s far more illuſtrious than] 
expected ; one of thoſe letters upon the table, 
has occaſioned this wonderful diſcovery ;— 
and I am very happy, when I reflect that you 
are likely to do honour to the high rank you 
were born to ſhine in,—While I lived, you 
know you would neither have wanted a fa- 
ther or a friend, and you would have been 
provided for at my death, but not ſo amply 
as I could have wiſhed, as part of my eſtates 
devolve, with my title, to a diſtant male rela- 
tion; but thank God, you are no longer in 
need of any thing I can do for you; my 
niece alone now will reap the benefit of my 
late ſavings ; ſhe will be as happy as myſell, 
Jam convinced, when ſhe learns her brother 
is reſtored to his noble family, and we wil 
conſole each other for the loſs we ſhall ſuſtain 
in being deprived of your ſociety.” 


«© Oh! Heaven! my dear father,” ſaid 
Alexis, © I can't bear to hear you talk in this 


cool deliberate manner, of my leaving the 
Caſtle 
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Caſtle of Wielbourg, and all I hold dear up- 


on earth. —Surely, after all your kindneſs, 
ou can't think of baniſhing the * 


The Baron haſtily interrupted him, ſay- 
ing, © you have not heard a tenth part of 
what I have got to ſay, my dear fellow : Be- 
lieve me, I ſhall always have your intereſt, 
your honour, and your glory at heart; and 
ſhall never ceaſe to regard you as my ſon, 
notwithſtanding you are now ſo much my 
uperior, Heaven forbid I ſhould ever 
think of baniſhing the child of my adoption ; 
to ſee you now and then, will conſtitute my 
greateſt felicity ; but read thoſe two letters, 
my dear child ; they will explain every thing 
to you better than I could relate it; begin 
th this, giving him the one which contain- 
ed the villain's confeſſion of his crime. —— 
You will ſoon find 1 have no longer any 
power over you,” | 


Alexis took the letter and read it over with 


great attention; and when he had conclud- 
ed, 


c Ut © ws 
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ed, without reflecting upon the gentle hint 
the Baron had given him reſpecting Alphon\ſ 
ſine, he threw it down, roſe haſtily, and fling 
ing his arms round the Baron, ſaid, © Ol 
my deareſt and beſt of fathers, for 
know no other as yet, nor can I ever loy 
another half ſo well,—Now I ſhall have it i 
my power to convince my Alphonſine of ti 
diſintereſtedneſs of my love; we will ſpeni 
half of the year with you, who have been tt 
protector of our infancy, and the guide offi 
our youth; and you muſt promiſe to ſpend 
the remainder with us in France—but allo 
me to run and impart our happy proſpects t 
my deareſt Alphonſine.“ 


The Baron ſighed, and entreated nn 
once more to calm his tranſports; adding 
« really, my dear Alexis, you won't allon 
yourſelf time for reflection; your preſent jo 
is as extravagant as your late grief was. I a 
exceſſively flattered, by the proofs you har 
given me of your regard; and my nie 

h | wou 
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WW would no doubt be equally gratified ; but 
you muſt be rather better acquainted with 


8 
5 


the Duke de Longueville's ſentiments, before 
can permit you to make any further pro- 
1 feſſions to her: Read the other letter; 'tis 
dom your father; I will then explain my- 
"| elf more fully; he is very impatient, as 
i muſt be ſuppoſed, to ſee his long-loſt fon, 
and I am ſure you won't heſitate a moment 
in obeying his orders,” 

oF © Surely, my dear Sir,” replied Alexis, 
you would not wiſh me to leave the Caſtle 
aMbefore I am the happicſt of men.—If my 
Either loves me but half as well as vou do, 
he won't expect me to do it,” 


> 


« ] deſire you would read his Grace's let- 
ter,“ ſaid the Baron, © and not give way to 
Willy romantic ideas.“ 


Alexis obeyed, —jthe Duke's letter was 
ery polite ; but there was a cool formality 
In the thanks he returned the Baron; for the 
eſſential 
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eſſential ſervice he had done him, by no 
means pleaſed the young man.——W hen he 
had finiſhed it, he returned it to his patron, Þ 
ſaying, © I am certain the Duke de Longue. Þ 
ville is not aware of the obligations you have 


laid him under, my deareſt, and beſt of | 
friends.” | 


The Baron ſmiled at the warmth with 
which Alexis ſpoke, and ſaid, © your remark 
is very flattering, my dear fellow, but would 
you have Princes and Dukes expreſs them- 
ſelves in as familiar terms as you and I do? 
You ſhould refle& it would be lowering 
their dignity. I merely performed an act of 
humanity, when I took you under my care; 
and his Grace's thanks are far more than 
adequate to ſo ſimple a deed.” 


ce I can only ſay, my dear friend,” ſaid 
Alexis, © had I been in the Duke's place, | 
ſhould have expreſſed myſelf very differently; 
but why need I be in ſuch violent haſte to 
obey his ſummons,” 


3 | « Can 


tf 
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e Can my Alexis aſk me ſuch a queſ- 
tion,” ſaid the Baron; © but pray fit down 
again, we ſhan't have much time to ſpend 
together; the Duke's chaplain is now in the 
next room ; he was the bearer of thoſe let- 
ters; he is to return as ſoon as poſſible, by 
his Grace's orders, who would have under- 
taken the journey himſelf, had he been ſuf— 
Aciently recovered, you find, fromm 4 violent 
fit of illneſs, which was brought on by the 
death of your brother, of whom he was aro2- 
zingly fond; the more ſo, no doubt, from 
having been ſo early deprived of you; but 
this unexpected diſcovery, and your preſence, 
will greatly accelerate his recovery, I hope; 
and that affection he felt for tlc late Mar- 
quis will be transferred to you; therefore 
you will in future have two fathers, my dear 
lon, and we will correſpond regularly 
once a week, if agreeable; for your letters 


will always afford me the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion.“ 


vol. 1. E. Alexis 


1 
95 
4 
9 
I! 
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Alexis fat buried in thought, having de- 
termined to hear all the Baron had got to 
ſay ; but when he ſtopt, he looked at his be- 
nefactor, ſaying, 


« You deſire me, then, to obey a perſon 
whom I never ſaw, and whom I cannot yet 
love—yet you mean to reſtore me to a father 
who may wiſh to make me miſerable, when 
you, who have hitherto ſo generouſly ſupplied 
his place, have 1t in your power to make me 
the happieſt of men.—Allow me to be united 


this very evening to the only woman who can 


ever make me happy in that ſtate, and let us 
ſay we have been privately married for ſome 
time, for fear TM 


e Stop, Alexis,” ſaid the Baron, © your 


love gets the better of both your rea- 


ſon and your prudence ; I know what you 
dread ; but could you wiſh, or can you ex- 
pect I would connive at a deception upon the 
author of your being.—You certainly forgot 


whom you were addreſſing, my dear child ; 
[ 
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I certainly diſplayed a very unpardonable 
weakneſs, when you firſt came in, which 
might induce you to make ſuch a propoſal ; 
but I will never conſent to a dichonourable 
action; beſides, were I ſo baſcly inclined, re- 
flect how eaſily your father might ſet aſide a 
marriage contracted without his conſent, and 
before you were of age; but I won't flatter 
you with vain chimeras, which there 1s not 
the ſlighteſt chance 1n the world that will 
ever now be realized — Had the ceremony 
ablolutely been performed, why 'tis poſſible 
the Duke, when he had reflected upon your 
ſituation and circumſtances at the time it 
took place, might have ratified your union 
by his conſent ; but as matters are, you muſt 
learn to fubmit with reſignation to the de- 
crees of Heaven. —Your fortitude has hi- 
therto never been put to the trial; now is 


the time to ſhew yourſelf a man, and to ſet 


both me and Alphonſine an example of he- 


roiſm; for you can't ſuppoſe the Duke de 
Longueville will approve of his only ſon's 


E 2 marrying 
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raarrying the orphan daughter of a poor ſub 
altern officer,” 


Alexis attempted ſeveral times to ſpeak, 
but the Baron prevented him, ſaying, © hear 
me out, firſt, Alexis, and weigh well what 
I ſay, before you attempt to confute any of 
my arguments.—I know it would be a dif- 
ficult taſk to forget my niece; I don't re- 
quire ſuch an effort; merely endeavour to 
think of her as if ſhe was your ſiſter, and my 
daughter; but give up all thoughts of her for 
a wife; for poſitively, was the Duke de 
Longueville to conſent to your union, I don't 
think I ſhould ; for I ſhould merely attribute 
the Duke's condeſcenſion to a compliment I 
am by no means entitled to, and I really think 
I ſhould ſee the match in a more prepoſte- 
rous light than I do at preſent ; but as there 
is not the ſlighteſt probability that his Grace 
would liſten to ſuch a propoſal, even with 
common patience, twill be moſt prudent in 
you not to run the ritk of incurring his diſ- 
pleaſure, by mentioning my niece's name to 

him, 


1, 
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him, —TI will take upon myſelf ro conſole her, 
but | mult inlift upon your not ſeeing her 
again,” . 


Alcxis ſtarted from his chair, and looked 
half wild. -The Baron roſe and took his 
nand, taying, 


« Hitherto, my dear child, you have made 
it a rule never to diſobey me; don't break 
through it in the preſent inſtance; I know 
what would be the conſequence ; were you 
to ſee Alphonſine juſt now, you would both 
be making raſh vows, which you would very 
poſſibly be obliged to break, and your mu- 
tual adieus would only add to the ſufferings 
of each. 


J will inform her of what has induced 
you to ſet off fo precipitately ; and I am cer- 
tain I ſhail be able to convince her I was in 


the right, in not allowing you to take leave 
of each other, 


E 3 ce Reflect 
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«© Reflect upon the rank you now enjoy, 
and think of the pleaſures which await you, 
and how much you would be hurt to ſee the 
woman of your choice lighted by the bril- 
liant circle ſhe muſt move in, her own ſpirits 
would not ſupport her ; ſhe would find her- 
ſelf overlooked and eclipſed, and you would 
have to bluſh for her, from the recluſe man- 
nerin which ſhe has been brought up, your 


love would vaniſh, and you might ſoon 
both be miſerable.” 


| 

Alexis infiſted upon be'ng now heard in 
his turn, and made uſe of all the perſuaſion 
he was maſter of, to induce the Baron to 
conſent to his having one more interview 
with Alphonſine, in his preſence, if he 
objected to his ſeeing her alone; but to 
leave the houſe without ſeeing her, was more 


than he could reſolve to do, even to oblige 
his benefactor, 


The Baron, whenever he was convinced 
he was in the right, was inflexible in his de- 
terminations 
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terminations; he therefore ſaid, without 
paying any regard to his pupil's fervent en- 
treaties, * that much as he felt at the idea of 
parting with him, he thought the ſooner he 
{et out the better; he ſhould be more com- 
poſed when he was gone, and more capable 
of entering upon the arduous taſk he had 
undertaken, namely, to conſole his niece, — 
I'Abbe de Mondevergues, who ſeemed a po- 
lite ſenſible feeling man, was anxious to re- 
turn, —He would adviſe him merely to take 
a change of cloaths with him; he would 
take care to forward the reſt of his wardrobe, 
&c. to Paris; his own horſes ſhould be put 
too, to take them to Bruxelles ; he would not 
want any ſervants, as the Duke had fent him 
two; and concluded by ſaying, come, allow 
me to introduce you to the Abbe; you ſhall 
be upon the road to Paris in an hour,” tak- 
ing Alexis by the hand while he ſpoke ; but 
this ſudden; and abrupt departure from a 
place he had hardly ever quitted, except with 
the Baron and his Alphonſine, quite over- 
came the young man, and no longer able to 

Is 4 conceal 
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conceal or check his emotion, he fell at the 
Baron's feet, to encteat once more he would 
aliow him to take a lait aditu of the woman 
he adored.— Had the Baron given way to the 
dictates of his excellent heart, he would have 
gramed his requeſt; he had never found 
himſelf obliged to put a negative upon a 
wiſh of his dear pupil's before; but a mo- 
ment's reflection convinced him, that the firſt 
reſolution he had formed, would ſave them 
both a moſt diſtreſſing ſcene; he therefore 
reſolutely oppoſed the young man's deſires, 


promiling him, at the fame time, by way of 


conſolation, that he would write to him the 
very next day, and would inform him ex- 
actly how his niece bore her diſappointment ; 
he therefore hoped he would endeavour to 
convince his father that he had not obeyed 
his kind ſummons with reluctance, as he 
ought to reflect how much ſuch a notion 
would hurt the Duke, and would be very ill 
repaying the impatience and anxiety he ex- 
preſſed to ſee him; and after he had ſpent a 
few months with his Grace, he would be bet- 


ter 
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ter able to judge of his diſpoſition, and what 
were his intentions reſpecting him, but de- 
fired him, as he valued his friendſhip, not to 
mention Alphonſine to the Duke, *till he was 
e nvinced his ſentiments were likely to meet 
with his Gracc's approbation. 


Alexis, finding that he muſt either obey his 
more than fatner, or diſoblige him beyond 
forgiveneſs, was as deſirous to ſet out as he 
had been jult before to protract his lay, in 
hopes that he ſhould be more reconciled to 
his fate, when he was out of ſight of the Caſtle 
of Wielbourg, and in Jeſs than an hour he 
departed with 'Abbe de Mondevergues,— 
He might perhaps have conſcled himſelf in 
ſome reſpects, had he been even allowed to 
write to the woman he ſo ſoon expected to 
have called his, bur the Baron would not per- 
mit hin, and he could not help thinking his 
much revered friend was very cruel in thus 
one inſtance; a ſilent embrace was all that 
paſt between him and the Baron, when he 
let off. The conſequence of his precipitate 
E 5 departure, 
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departure, in ſuch a ſtate of mind, has al- 
ready been related. 


Alphonſine was greatly to be pitied; ſhe 
had been left in momentary expectation of 
her lover's return ; therefore, what was her 
ſurpriſe when ſhe found he had left the 
Caſtle, perhaps for ever. —The Baron broke 
his departure to her in the moſt gentle rerms, 
and, by way of affording her ſome conſola- 
tion, told her what difficulty he had had to 
induce Alexis to ſet off without making her 
a witneſs of the forrow he felt.—Like her 
lover, the thought'twas very cruel of her uncle 
to deny him fo trifling a ſatisfaction. —T he 
Baron dedicated his whole time and attention 
to the unfortunate Alphonſine, and did all in 
his power to reconcile her to the loſs of her 
Alexis; for he did not permit himlſelt to ſup- 
poſe, much leſs to flatter her with there being 
any hopes that the Duke de Longueville 
would approve of her tor a daughter-in-law, 


and thought Alexis was much the leaſt to be 


piticd ; he was going to mix in a new world, 


and F 


P \ \ TE will now return to Pont a Marque, 


poſe, Mademoiſelle Vernet roſe at break 
of day; ſhe and her maid were very buſy in 


f they heard I'Abbe de Mondevergues come 
out of the Marquis's room. 


as 
and the reſpect and variety he would meet 
with, added to the luxuries and pleaſures he 
would enjoy, would firſt conſole, and very 


ſoon reconcile him to the loſs of his Al- 
phonſine. 
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. 


where we left all parties trying to re- 
arranging the parlour for breakfaſt, when 


E 6 Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle flew to meet him, and be- 
gan to inquire, with well diſſembled anxiety, 


how his Lordſhip found himſelf.—Rather 


better, the Abbe ſaid — thanks to her excel- 


lent ſoup and a good bed; he had enjoyed a 


few hours repoſe, and talked of going for- 
wards immediately, —The curate, who en- 
tered while the Abbe was ſpeaking, was ſhock- 
ed at what he heard, and hegan to expatiate 
upon the fine air of Pont a Marque ; adding, 
he really thought his Lordihip ought not 
to leave it ſo ſpeedily, as travelling again ſo 
ſoon might bring on a relapſe. 


The Abbé faid, © he hoped not; but at 
all events, it would be uſeleſs to attempt to 
oppoſe the Marquis's wiſhes ;—he would fa- 
vour them with his company to breakfaſt, but 
intended to fleep at Arras.” 


Mademoiſcile inſtantly leſt the room to 
make the coffee ;—his Lordihip and the 
Abbe were to be fortunate; for they happcn- 
te, y mere chance, to have ſome of the beſt 
5 mocca 
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; | mocca in the houſe, which had been made 
the curate a preſent of by one of his {cinale 


devotees. 


The Abbe walked to the inn, to give the 


ſervants their orders, and the curate joined 


his couſin; they ealil) conſoled thnemiclvyes 
for his Lordſhip's intended departure, by 


reflecting, that the ſooner he reached Paris, 


the ſooner their generous hoſpitality would 


be known to the Duke de Longueville,— 
However, the Marquis left then) fomething 
to keep up their ſpirits *till they received the 
reward they fancied themſelves fo. juſtly en- 
titled to from his father. 


On the third day, our travellers arrived to 
Ginner. at Paris; drove of courſe to l'Hotel 
de Longueville, in the Rue de' Univerſité: 
The ſuperb manſion was the gift of the Duke 
de Mercoeur's to his daughter, upon her mar- 
riage, and entailed, as every thing elſe was 


upon her heirs. 


But 
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But it may now be neceſſary to ſay a fey 
words about the preſent poſſeſſor of it. The 
Duke de Longueville was in his five and 
fortieth year ; had never been handſome, but 
was a ſtout fine figure; he was proud, am- 
bitious, and reſerved, even to his moſt inti-— 
mate friends, though his converſation and 
manners were exceſſively faſcinating, when 
he particularly wiſhed to pleaſe. He held a 
very diſtinguiſhed poſt in the royal houſhold, 
Indeed nature ſeemed to have intended him 
for a courtier; for few men could act a 
ſtudicd part with more grace; he always re- 
flected before he ſpoke; and as he was by no 
means communicative, moſt people thought 
him a man of profound knowledge and great 
underſtanding. — His temper was very un- 
equal ; and though he certainly enjoyed every 
Juxury and every pleaſure Paris afforded, he 
often ſeemed unhappy, —Oftentatious in the 
diſplay and diſpoſal of his riches, he ſeemed 
to derive very little enjoyment from his im- 
menſe income: Yet the idea of delivering 
up the large fortune he had reccived with his 


pe wife, 
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© wife, to the preſent Marechal de Mercoeur, 
had conſiderably added to the regret he felt 
for the loſs of his fon, —Intereſt and ambi- 
tion had firſt prompted him to make propo- 


ſals to the late Duke in favour of his 
daughter; but his grace, who expected his 


} daughter's huſband to unite every perfection, 


excluſive of high rank, and an immenſe for- 


tune, refuſed even to liſten to the perſon the 
| Duke de Longueville had employed as his 
Ambaſſador, knowing the ſtyle of ſplendour 


he lived in was merely ſupported by the pen- 


ſions he derived from the places he held 


about the Court. 


Notwithſtanding the Duke de Longue- 
ville's pride was exceſſively piqued, his ava- 


rice got the better of his reſentment, and con- 


ſcious of the benefits likely to reſult from 
ſuch a match, he got another friend, who was 


in the miniſtry at the time, to plead his cauſe 
to the Duke de Mercoeur, — This gentle- 
2 man's arguments 1n his favour removed all 
his Grace's prejudices, and, to the great 


a aſtoniſhment 
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aſtoniſhment of all who were acquainted with 
the Duke de Mercoevr, in dit ect oppoſition 
to the wiſhes of his only brother, and very 
much againſt the inclinations of his daughter, 
he conſented to the Duke de Longueville's 
propoſals, who, within a fortnight, was thus, 
contrary to his expectations, united to one 
of the firſt heireſſes in France, —What fol- 
lowed this union, has been already related. 


Twas between one and two when the 
Marquis and the Abbé arrived, the former 
ſtill tar from wel. — He had never under- 
taken a journcy of twenty miles at any one 
time before; therefore, what with fatigue, 
and the deep regret he ſtill felt at having 
been forced in a manner fo abruptly to quit 
the Caſtle of Wielbourg at fuch a moment, 
and fituated as he was, with reſpect to Al- 


phonſine, he did not look to much advan- 
tage. 


The Duke, from the moment his retreat 
had | been diſcovered, had expreſſed tlie 


greate t 


al 
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greateſt impatience to fee and embrace this 


long loſt fon; but as the days were ſhort, 
and 'twas impoſſible co travel the road he was 


coming by night, owing to the different for- 


© tified towns he had to pats, the gates of which 
| | * = 
are always ſhut at duſk, he did not expect 


him ſo ſoon, though he knew che Abbe would 


do his utmoſt to oblige him. 


1 


However, their ſpeedy arrival was truly 
flattering to the great man's pride, and the 


moment he was informed his ſon was arrived, 
he ordered him to be ſhewn into his dreſſing- 
room. 


The Marquis was exceſſively agitated, as 
the moment approached which was to intro- 


duce him, for the firſt time in his life (at 


leaſt to his recollection), to the Author of 
his being. Bs 


Whether the Duke was afraid of appear - 
ing too anxious, or was fearful of lowering 
nis dignity, cannot calily be aicertained ; for 


EY 


the 
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the part he acted did not ſeem very natural 
in an impatient father, he remained ſeated 
upon a ſofa, 'till the Marquis appeared at the 
room door; he wiſhed the Abbe to have 
preceded him in, but that the polite prieſt 
could not think of; he therefore made a fort 
of involuntary ſtop juſt within the room, 
having expected, from the account the Abbe 
had given him of his father's prodigious im- 
patience to ſee him, he would have been cloſe 
to the door to have received him; inſtead of 
which, he was ſeated near the fire at the other 
end of the room. 


However, the Duke roſe at the moment 
the Marquis ſtopt, and advanced two ſteps 
towards him, but he was evidently more 
ſtruck by his fine manly figure, than affected 
by his appearance. Indeed, his ſurpriſe was 
viſible for ſome moments ; but having rather 
recovered himſelf, he faid, in a gentle voice, 
« come to my arms, my dear, and long loſt 
child.” — The Marquis approached, and re- 
ceived his embrace; but it was not given 

With 
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vich that genuine warmth the young man had 
| been taught to expect; for while the Duke 
| preſſed him in his arms, he feemed to ihrink 
| from him, and his looks by no cas correl- 
| ponded with his words, 


* 


The Marquis had always been treated with 
the moſt paternal tenderneſs by Baron Wiel- 
| bourg ; and even when he denied him the 
| laſt favour he ſo earneſtly ſolicited him to 
grant, he eaſily perceived his refuſal did not 
E ariſe from want of love; and the more he 
| had reflected upon the amiable man's beha- 
viour ſince, the more he was convinced cf 
the ſincere attachment he bore him, and of 
the grief he felt when they parted, —Nay, he 
even began to think he had acted right, in 
not permitting him to ſee his deareſt Al- 
phonſine; for what good could have reſulted 
from ſuch a diſtreſling interview. 


The Duke de Longueville's words and 
actions by no means ſeemed to ariſe from 
en che impulſe of the moment: He ſeemed to 


have 
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have reflected upon the reception he ought tg 
give his ſon, and to have acted in conſe. 
quence. —T he Marquis, in his turn, endes. 
voured to expreſs the pleaſure this happy 
mecting gave him, and the Duke ſeemed 
perfectly ſatisficd with a few formal phraſes, 
which the Marquis thought very deficient in 
warmth and feeling, 


While he was ſpeaking, the Duke remaik. 
ed the langour ſtill pervaded his counte. 
nance, and his want of colour; therefore de: 
fired him to fic down, ſaying, * you look 
fatigued, my dear child; I am afraid your 
. wiſh to gratify my impatience has induced 


you to travel faſter than you ought to have 


done, in fuch dreadful weather; you poli 


tively look indiſpoſed,” taking his hand ven 


tenderly, while his countenance diſplayed { 


much anxiety, that the Marquis blamed him-We 
ſelf very ſeverely, for having accuſed his fe- 


ther of want of feeling. 


Ti: 
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The meeting between the father and ſon 
pad not exactly anſwered the Abbe's expec- 
tations, though he would have been puzzled 
ito have ſaid where the fault lay: However, 
Having been hitherto overlooked by the 
Duke, he ſeized this opportunity of attrac- 
ting his notice, ſaying, © I entreat your Grace 
would not alarm yourſelf ; all things con- 
Fdered, I am poſitively ſurpriſed his Lord- 

ſhip has borne his journey ſo well as he has; 
Jie wonderful revolution he has ſo lately ex- 
-Wpericnced, the grief he no doubt muſt have 
kt, when he parted from all his former 
Friends, and the joy your Grace's kind recep- 
hon muſt have occalioned him, have all 
combined to agitate his nerves and mind ;— 
Jam convinced a few days calm repoſe will 
Nute reſtore his Lordſhip's health.“ 


| © I hope you will prove a true prophet, 
Abbé,“ ſaid the Duke; © but when did you 
Pape Wielbourg.“ 


The 
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The Abbe inſtantly took up his ſtory from 
their departure from the Caſtle, and men- 
tioned where they had ſlept each night; 
adding, the Marquis was fo anxious to read 
Paris, that he had not ventured to diſſuacdt 
him from making fuch long days, knowing 
alſo how much his Grace wiſhed to fee him, 


*« You acted very imprudently, Abbe, 
ſaid the Duke, in a ſevere tone, which ſeem. 
ed habitual to him, © in allowing the Mar: 
quis to leave Pont a Marque; I knowl 
was not well enough to travel that day; an 
ſince you were in a quiet houſe, you ougt 
to have ſtopt there; your wiſh to oblige 1 
both might have been attended with t 
moſt dreadful conſequences.“ 


The Abbe ſaid, “ he hoped his nob6 
patron would attribute the error he had conf 
mitted to his fear of offending his you 
Lord :—Befides, he was really fearful an q 
polition to his wiſhes would have increat 


his diſorder.” 


; T 


: 
8 
„ 
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þ The Duke, without anſwering the Abbe, 
turned to the Marquis, ſaying, © I am afraid 
what I have attributed to mere fatigue, and 
the agitation our meeting actually has oc- 
caſioned us both, has got a ſtronger hold. — 
My dear Alphonſo, you mult have ſome ad- 
vice, and go to bed.“ 


The Marquis looked ſurpriſed ; the Duke 
ſmiled, and ſaid, © | dare ſay the name I ad- 
MW drefled you by ſtruck you as odd, my dear 
bon; 'twas the one that was given you when 
Tot was chriſtened, by your maternal grand- 
Yather, who allo bore it. Pray by what ap- 


tpellation have vou been hitherto diſtin— 
| ' 
guiſned?“ 


| © ] was not able to tell my name when [ 
arrived at Wielbourg—your Grace; ſo I 
Noos chriſtened again Alexis Wielbourg, by 
y worthy benefactor's defire, who did me 


he honour to officiate as my godfather, upon 
the occaſion,” 


T a « A 
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« A good romantic ſort of an old feilo, 
that ſame Baron, is he not ?” ſaid the Duke, 


« One of the beſt men in the world, your 
Grace,” ſaid the Marquis, very warmly ;— 
at leaſt ſuch is his general character; and! 
have more reaſon than any body to ſay ſo,” 


« Oh! I don't mean to diſpute the point 
with you,“ ſaid the Duke, in a fort of jealous 
piqued tone; *I commend your notions ;— 
he has certainly been à very great friend to 
you ; but we will not talk over the obligations 
he has laid us both under juſt now; you mul: 
retite immediately: Abbe, be fo obliging as 
to conduct he Marquis to his apartment 
I have given proper orders; and I dare {ay, 
he will find every thing as comfortable a: 
at the old Caſtle he has juſt quitted ; hav: 
you brought any iervants with you, my deat 
Alphonſo ? But 1 don't ſuppoſe you wei 
indulged ſo far?“ 
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et I never wanted for attendance, your 
Grace,” ſaid the Marquis; Baron Wiel— 
bourg's ſervants were always at my command, 
and any of them would have been diſcharged, 
had they been known to diſohey me; but I 
thought, as your Grace ſent me two, you 
did not wiſh I ſhould bring any more with 


2, 


me, 


« Oh! I ſhould not have objected to any 
you might have been attached to, my dear 
Alphonſo ; I have provided you with a pro- 
per ſuite, but they ſhould have made way for 


any others you might have choſe to have 
brought with you.“ 


The Abbe, having rung the bell, it was 
anſwered by one of the Duke's valets, who 
received orders to ſhew the Marquis de St. 
Cernin to the apartment that had been pre- 
pared for him, and to tell thoſe ſervants, who 


| had been particularly engaged to be about 


his Lordſhip's perſon, to attend their maſ- 
VOL, I. . ter; 


= 
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ter; this done, to ſend for the family phy- 
ſician immediately. 


The Marquis was going to make a few 
objections, but his Grace would not hear 
them; he merely wiſhed to command in 
what ſo nearly concerned his own happineſs ; 
ſo the Marquis bewed and retired, attended 
by the Abbe, and preceded by the valet. —- 
The young man was willing to attribute his 
father's behaviour to his affection for him; 
ſtill it rather ſurpriſed him, when any thing 
ailed him at the Caſtle of ,Wielbourg, his 
dear Baron could hardly bear him out of his 
ſight; but now, in leſs than half an hour af- 
ter his arrival, he was ordered out of the pre- 
ſence of an enraptured father, —T his was an 
appellation the Duke had beſtowed upon 
himſelf, not with very great juſtice, the Mar- 
quis thought. The Abbe rouſed him from 
the reverie theſe reflections had plunged him 
in, by pointing out to him the magnificence 
of the ſuite of apartments they were traverſ- 
ing. The Marquis looked round him with 
8 wonder 
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wonder and aſtoniſhment. — All that luxury 
could invent, art or genius could ima- 
gine, was diſplayed in the decorations and 
turniture of this truly ſuperb habitation ;— 
but his thoughts ſoon reverted to the Caſtle 
of Wielbourg, and its amiable inhabitants; 
and turning to the Abbe, he ſaid, © hitherto 
I never beheid ſuch proofs of the power of 
riches; and though I admire the ingenuity 
of the artiſt, I cannot think the exertion of his 
talents at all adds to the happineſs of his em- 
ployer; fur ſurely no ſenſible man can de- 
rive any pleaſure from the conſtant contem- 
plation of gilt cornices and painted ctelings 
every ſurrounding object which ſtrikes with 
admiration at the firſt glance, muſt ſoon be 
viewed with indifference, when habit has 
made them familiar to the eye. - At the 
Caſtle of Wielbourg, every thing was ſimply 
elegant; and the people in that part of the world 
were ſtruck with its magnificence; but I can 
ſuppoſe it had a very different effect upon 
you, Mr, Abbe, coming from ſuch a houſe 

F 2 as 
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as this; but *till your arrival, no man was 
ſo happy as mylelf.” | 


Though the Abbe had been informed by 
the Baron how matters ſtood at the Caſtle, he 
could not conceive how any body could re- 
gret having left an ancient dreary manſion, 
or any thing it contained, when they had 
once ſeen the magnificent Hotel de Longue- 
ville, and reaily began to think the young 
Marquis's ſentiments more calculated to ſui: 
a monk of La Trappe, than a nobleman of 
ſuch conſequence ; was therefore afraid, the 
Duke would often have to bluſh for this 
lately reſtored ſon; at leaſt 'till he got rid of 
ſome of the antiquated rigid notions the old 
Baron had inſtilled into his mind ; however, 
he kept his thoughts to himſelf. —Though \ 
an exceeding good man, it was one of his 
principles, never to oſlend his ſuperiors, if he 
could avoid it, ſo he changed the diſcourſe, 
and they ſoon reached the apartment which 
was prepared for the Marquis.—It was fitted 
up in a ſtyle exactly correipondent with the 

grand 
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grand ſuite, and was in one of the wings 
which ran down on each fide a very exten- 
five garden, —The Abbe looked round him 
with an air of ſatisfaftion, but made no re- 
marks,; and ſeveral refreſhments, which the 
Duke had ordered, being brought in, he took 
upon himſelf to recommend what was moſt 
proper for the young man; and as ſoon as 
the Marquis was in hed, a requeſt of his fa- 
ther's he complied with, more from a wiſh to 
enjoy his own private reflections, than from 
any inclination he felt to ſleep; the Abbe 
wiſhed him a good repoſe; deſired the ſer- 
vants in waiting to darken the room, and to 
keep it very quiet, and then returned to the 
Duke, to whom he explained more fully 
what had occaſioned the Marquis's indiſpoſi- 
tion and dejected looks, and concluded by 
aſſuring his Grace, he had no reaſon to be 
| alarmed; the gaieties, and diſſipation Paris 

' afforded young men of his Lordſhip's rank, 
would effect the cure of his diforder much 
ſooner than the preſcriptions of its firſt phy- 
ſicians. 


F 3 The 
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The Duke ſmiled diſdainfully, and ſaid, 
« did not expect to find him all I could 
wiſh ; he is a very fine young fellow, and all 
things conſidered, has a tolerable addreſs ;— © 
but if he thinks of obtaining my conſent to 
marry this ruſticated nymph, he will find 
himſelf ſtrangely miſtaken ; what might have 
been very proper for the adopted heir of 
Baron Wielbourg, would very ill ſuit the 
Marquis de St. Cernin; but pray, Abbe, 
do you think either the Baron or his niece 
have formed any ſuch ridiculous expecta- 
tions?“ 


«« did not ſee the young lady, your 
Grace; but I am convinced the Marquis 
does not entertain the ſlighteſt hope of your 
Grace's conſenting to gratiſy his wiſhes; and 
I muſt do the old Baron the juſtice to ſay, 
that in my preſence he deſired» the Marquis 
to give vp all thoughts of being nearer relat- 
ed to him, as he was certain ſuch a match 
would never meet your Grace's approbation, 
and abſolutely refuſed to let his Lordſhip fee 

his 
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his niece, after he became acquainted with 
his rank.” | 


« He acted right,” ſaid the Duke. 
* Some of thoſe old Germans have very high 
notions of honour ; but I ſee plainly 'twas 
that refuſal hurt the young man: I almolt 
wonder how he was ſo obedient to the 
old fellow, after he found he was no longer 
a dependant upon his bounty.“ 


« The Baron ſeemed to hold him in ex- 
ceſſive ſubjection, your Grace,” ſaid the 
Abbe; © the obligations the Marquis 
thought he had laid him under, ſeem to have 
made a very deep impreſſion upon his noble 
generous mind : I ſpeak the ſentiments of 
the Baron, your Grace; but I dare ſay, his 
Lordſhip will ſoon rejoice to find himſelf out 
of leading-ſtrings ; and in three months, I 
would venture to lay any wager, he will have 
forgot Mademoiſelle Alphonſine, and all his 
old preceptor's rigid notions.—In ſhort, he 


will be every thing your Grace can wiſh.” 
os « Well, 
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« Well, you ſeem to have obtained his 
confidence, in ſome reſpects, Abbe,” ſaid the 
Duke; “ and as I wiſh very much to remain 
upon friendly terms with him, ſince he is thus 
miraculouſly reſtored to me, do you appear 
to be very much intereſted in his future feli- 
city, and tell him you have ſounded me upon 
the ſubject neareſt his heart, but you ſoon 
found I would never hear of his marrying a 
foreigner: This will damp all his hopes at 
once, and put him out of ſuſpenſe. ——You 
may add, by way of ſoftening the intelli- 
gence, that his own underſtanding muſt con- 
vince him of the impropriety of my conſent- 
ing to ſuch an union. —Beſides, was J ſo in- 
clined, our monarch would not be pleaſed 
with the idea of a man of his rank chuling a 
Flemiſh wife; and he muſt be conſulted up- 
on the occaſion. —You may alſo add, that 
having gueſſed, from the hints you have given 
me, his heart is not abſolutely diſengaged at 
preſent, I ſhall not propoſe any other lady to 
him for ſome time; I am not in any hurry 
to have him married; fo he need not enter- 

tain 
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tain any apprehenſions of my power, while 
he does but behave well.“ 


The Abbe had hardly received his full in- 
ſtructiops before the phyſician was announ- 
ced, and his Grace thought it might be as 
well to inform the oracle of what he had 
learnt concerning the Marquis's complaint, 
before he allowed him to preſcribe for him. 
He then accompanied him into his room, 
wiſhing to hear what paſſed, and to convince 
the Marquis of the anxiety he felt for his re- 
covery; he addreſſed him with the utmoſt 
kindneſs, but ſeemed totally to attribute his 
complaint to fatigue.— The phyſician fol- 
lowed ſo good an example, only gently 
hinted, that exceſſive joy often affected the 
mind, and the body was ſure to participate 
in the emotion; but aſſured his patient he 
would do very well; only ordered a few re{- 
toratives, and adviſed him t» lay in bed that 
day, and not to leave his room the next, as ti e 
weather was very unfavourable for invaiids, 
His Grace and the phyſician then took the:r 


Fs leaves, 
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leaves, and the Marquis gave him great 
credit for his {kill. 


He kept his room for a few days, at the 
Duke's requeſt, and the Abbe was his moſt 
conſtant companion, and very adroitly ſoon 
executed the commiſſion his patron had 
given him.—The Marquis was not the dupe 
of the exceſſive zeal he pretended to have diſ- 
played in his cauſe, but eaſily diſcovered he 
had nothing to hope from the Duke's indul- 
gence; he therefore determined to avoid 
mentioning Alphonſine to his Grace, whom 
he ſaw regularly twice a day during his con- 
fincment; but he always ſeemed particu- 
larly careful not to ſtart any ſubject relative 
to the Caſtle of Wielbourg, or its inhabi- 
tants. 


The Marquis immerged from his confine- 
ment at the end of a weck, and the Duke 
ſeemed anxious to initiate him into all the 
pleaſures the capital afforded ; he therefore 
introduced him to a numerous ſet of ac- 

3k | quaintance, 
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quaintance, much about his own age and 
rank, all eager to find diſſipation in a ſeries 
of different amuſements.— The Marquis was 
eaſily prevailed upon to join their parties; — 
he was glad to kill time, and gave into every 
folly with this intention, like the reſt, 


The Baron, with whom he regularly cor- 
reſponded, never failed to repreſent to him, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, the folly of cheriſhing 
a paſſion for a woman the Duke would never 
conſent to addreſs as his daughter-in-law z; 
and often aſſured him, Alphonſine diſplayed 
more courage than he did, and ſubmitted to 
her fate with becoming reſignation, and that 
| ſhe had authorized him to ſay the would 
never accept of his hand, fituarcd as he now 
was, having ſenſe enough to know ſhe was 
not born to fill ſo high a ſtation, 


| Thele letters had the defired effect. The 
Marquis found he had no hopes of being 
happy with the woman of his choice, there- 
| fore plunged headlong into all the diſſipation 
| F 6 the 
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the capital afforded. —This was exactly what 
the Duke deſired ; he therefore furniſhed him 
with ample means to gratify every wiſh he 
could form, and to enjoy every diverſion 
that pre ſented itſelf. He never made any 
inquiries into his conduct, but merely deſired 
him to be very careful of his health, as that 
was a bleſſing even riches could not always 
purchaſe. 


Much about this time, the Marechal de 
Mercocur, at his own particular requeſt, was 
recalled from Spain,— He was ſo anxious to 
ſee this long loſt nephew, that he thought 
every moment an age, *till he had gratified 
his wiſhes. — He had wrote a moſt affe ction- 
ate litter to the young Marquis, to congra- 
_— tulate him upon his rettora ion to his rank 
and fortune, an. had concluded by hoping he 
would ſpend a g:eat part of his time with F 
him, hen he returned to France, by way of 
making him amends for having been fo long 
denied the pl-afure of his company. 5 

33 The 
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The Marquis was exceſſively pleaſed with 
this kind epiſtle.— There was a genuine 
frankneſs and warrnth in every line, expreſ- 
ve of the excellence of the heart of the 
writer, and prepoſſeſſed him very much in 
his uncle's favour. 


He communicated it immediately to the 

Duke de Longueville, who deſired him to 
anſwer it directly, and to aſſure the Marechal 
he ſhould always be at his orders. — This 
complaiſance of the Duke de Longueville's, 
for a perſon he was by no means attached to, 
aroſe merely from his knowing how much 
the Marechal had it in his power to do for his 
nephew during his life-time, and how much 
he had to leave behind him. 

In the courſe of a few months, the Mar- 
quis was appointed to the command of the 
regiment that had been under his brother's 
orders, till he died. Whether this honour 

4 as conferred upon him out of compliment 
do his father or uncle, he was not informed; 

; but 
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but he rather ſuppoſed he owed it to the lat. 
ter, though the Duke de Longueville claim- 
ed all the merit of it, and informed the Mar. 
quis it was a duty incumbent upon him to 
paſs a few days at. Valenciennes, where the 
regiment was then in garriſon ;.it was a com- 
pliment he owed the officers; and the men 
always expected a treat upon ſuch occaſions; 
therefore he could not do leſs than honour 
them with his company for a fortnight. 


The Marquis was already fatiated with 
inceſſant diſſipation, and often found a void 
in his heart, from which he had never been 
able to baniſh the image and remembrance 
of the lovely Alphonſine ; and when he learnt 
where his regiment was, the firſt. idea that 
ſtruck him was the proximity of Valenci- 
ennes to the Caſtle of Wielbourg ; it was the 
beginning of April, the fineſt month in the 
year to enjoy the country ; he was therefore 
anxious to ſet off, as he ſoon determined to 
pay the Baron a viſit before he returned, 
though he kept his intentions a profound 

ſecret, 
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ſecret, gueſſing the Duke would not approve 
of his deſigns. Not that he was near fo fearful 
of offending his father, as he had always been 
lis worthy benefactor; the former now treat- 
ed him wich the utmoſt indifference in pri- 
vate, though he allowed him to revel in every 
luxury and pleaſure Paris abounded with, 
Land was what many people thought, a very 
indulgent father; and the Marquis was al- 
ways careful not to diſoblige him; yet he 
neither loved nor feared him, as he ſtill did 
the Baron, and often was really angry with 
thimſelf,, and fancied he was very deficient in 
| gratitude to a parent who was always loading 
him with preſents, and who at all times 
ſeemed very much attached to him; yet he 
did not find he was at all happier than while 
the remained a mere dependant upon Baron 
Wielbourg's bounty; and whenever he al- 
tlowed himſelf time to reflect, which was not 
often, he would willingly have returned to 
that humble ſtation, and have devoted his 
whole life to love and friendſhip. 


Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding the indifference with 
which the Duke de Longueville often treated 
his ſon in their hours of retirement, he wiſhed 
the world in general to ſuppoſe him doating. 
ly fond of him; therefore always Javiſhed 
the kindeſt expreſũons, and the moſt tender 
careſſes, upon him in public.—The Baron' 
behaviour to him had been always uniform; 
but he was often puzzled to account for the 
caprice which was ſo often viſible in his fa- 


ther's diſpoſition: If he was troubled with it 


the moſt trifling complaint, the Duke was ſe. 
riouſly alarmed, and always inſiſted upon his 
having the firſt advice; and it was at thol 
times alone the Marquis thought his father 
really loved him. — However, the excellent 


principles he owed to Baron Wiclbourg's E 


kind inſtruction, always induced him to pay" 
the greateſt deference to the Duke's wiſhes; 
and in the preſent inſtance, they perfectly p 


coincided with his own. 


The Duke gave a great dinner to many 
his friends on the day the Marquis left Paris 
wiſhing 
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iſhing, no doubt, they might endeavour to 
Conſole him for his ſon's departure, as he 
hoſe they ſhould be witneſſes of the regret 
the felt at parting with him. 


| The Count de Courville, a young man 
much about the Marquis's age, who was the 
ſecond in command, and allowed by all who 
Knew him to be remarkably prudent, was, 
kt the Duke's requeſt, to accompany him to 
Valenciennes, to introduce him to all the 
pfficers, and to inſtruct him in thoſe points 
pf military etiquette his Lordſhip might ftill 
be deficient in. 


The young men had been very intimate 
preat part of the winter, and the Marquis 
was very much obliged to his father for hav- 
ing provided him with ſo agreeable a compa- 
nion.—T he Count was not much his infe- 
rior, in point of birth, but very much ſo in 
point of fortune ; he no doubt, though not 
more entitled, was much better qualified for 


f 


; the poſt court favour had conferred upon 
| 5 the 
T 


a9. 
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the Marquis ; but it would have been 
little uſe to have murmured againſt ſuch wilt 
decrees; he liked his Colonel, though he 
would certainly have preferred having the 
advantage he held over him ; bur as he wy 
{till forced to obey, he bore the mortificy 
tion with a good grace, and paid his court u 
his commander with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
conſcious he might be a gainer, and coul 
not be a loſer by his politeneſs ; for the Mar. 
quis was very generous, now that he had 
in his power to give way to the dictates d 
his heart, 


The Count had promiſed the Duke un 
private, that he would take the utmoſt care 
of his Colonel, and reiterated his aſſurance 
publicly, when he took his leave, —Tie 
Marquis was aſtoniſhed at the ſorrow tix 
Duke diſplayed upon the occaſion, and wiz 
ſorry to find his feelings ſo little in unilo! 
with his father's, — However, at laſt they weng 
permitted to depart, and two days brought 


them to Valenciennes, as ſervants had bees 
ſent 
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ent forward with orders to procure them 
odgings, &c.—The young Colonel was re- 
eived with all due military honours, and the 
pficers gave a grand fete on the very even- 
ng of his arrival, to welcome him to the 
pariſon, —The belles of Valenciennes were 
kqually eager to attract his notice, and all the 
bobility reſident in the town or environs 
rove to outvie each other in politeneſs to- 
yards ſo great a man. 


Such honours, and marks of reſpect and 
þttention, were truly flattering to a young 
man of one and twenty; and though Alexis 
Vielbourg had early been taught not to ſet 
ny value upon external advantages, and to 

ſtimate men by their virtues, not their rank, 

et a winter ſpent, as already mentioned, 
mong the firſt nobility the kingdom afford- 

d, and the univerſal court he had always 

et with, had induced Alphonſo, Marquis 
e St. Cernin to believe himſelf what he 
really was, a remarkable handſome man, and 
lat his rank entitled him to the reſpe& he 
l met 
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met with; but his heart and principles {il 
did the greateſt honour to the worthy Baron; 
and after ten days ſpent in a continual round 
of pleaſure, he imparted the deſign he hat 
formed of viſiting the Caſtle of Wielbouro 
to the Count, and aſked him to be of the 
party, having repoſed much confidence 
in him during their journey, and having 
acknowledged he ſtill adored Alphonſine, 
and that, was it in his power to difpoſe df 
himſelf, he would lead her to the altar be. 
fore he returned. —The Count had no vil 
but his Colonel's, and highly approved o 
his intentions, as he longed very much to te: 
this handſome girl ; whoſe charms had made 
ſuch a laſting impreſſion upon the heart 0 
the Marquis, that they merely told the ol 
ficers they were going to ſpend a few days 
with a friend, and ſet out early the next 
morning, that they might reach the Caſile 
before dark, 


CHAPF.W 
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[T has been obſerved, that the Marquis, or 
at leaſt choſe who had obſerved his 
wvements ſince he had mixed in the high 
xorld, had diſcovered a ſpark of vanity had 
long lain dormant in his boſom, which had 
onſiderably increaſed ſince he added to his 
ther titles Colonel of theregiment of N R 
Dreſs was now become an important ſtudy, 
and he particularly wiſhed to appear to ad- 
vantage in the eyes of the lovely Alphon- 
fine, 


» 


— 
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ſine. This indeed he had often done before, 
during his reſidence at the Caſtle, but ng 
exactly in the ſame way he did now: II. 
truſted then to his talents, excellent hear, 
moral character, and, above all, the ſtrong 
intereſt he had in her heart; for neatneſs and 
ſimplicity was all he ever attended to in hi 
appearance ; but now the caſe was ſtrangely 
altered ; he had given into all the reigning 


faſhions to oblige his father, the moment he 
arrived at Paris; and as he met with univer. 
ſal approbation, he ſoon began to pay very 
great attention to his perſon ; and before the 
winter was out, he ſet ſeveral faſnions.— The 
great world were aſtoniſhed ad the taſte ne 
diſplayed, when they reflected where and hoy 
he had been brought up; but ſoon conclud- 
ed theſe ſhining talents were hereditary, and 
his opinion was now as much courted as his 
company. 


He had long wiſhed to be in the army, and 
had attained a much higher rank than his 
ambition had led him to aſpire to at ſo carl} 


all 
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an age —He had remarked the different 
regimentals in the French army, and had 
thought ſome of them would not be the moſt 
{vourable to his appearance; however, he 
was particularly fortunate in this reſpect; — 
his was white, 1n common with all the French 
nfantry—and the cuffs, collar, and lappels, 
were black velvet; the epaulets and ſword 
hilt gold. — This was univerſally allowed to 
be the moſt elegant and becoming regi- 
mental in France, and the Marquis thought 
he could not have been better dreſs'd, except he 
had been in one of the regiments of royal 
guards, who alone are allowed to wear gold 
lice, —It was not the faſhion at Paris for of- 
fers (except thoſe upon duty, or when the 
king's houſehold troops were reviewed) to 
appear in any fort of uniform, either military 
or naval; therefore the Marquis had not 
zppeared in his, 'till he made his entree into 
Valenciennes, and there his vanity had been 
ſufficiently flattered by the numerous com- 
plments he had received from both ſexes.— 
as his large double epaulets ſufficiently. de- 
noted 
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noted the rank he held, he ſoon determine 
to appear at Wielbourg in this captivasig 
drels, 


The Baron had been taking his afternoon 
vaik among his poor dependants, and wa 
upon his return home, when the Marquis and 
is friend arrived in ſight of the curate 
bouſe.— The Marquis immediately pointed 
it out to the Count, telling him that was the 
place where he was left by the kind ſoul who 
had removed him from the Caſtle of Longue. 
ville. —T he Caſtle, as has been already cb- 
ſerved, was at the other extremity ; it ſtood 
to the left, and had a double row of lar: 
elms, that formed a fort of avenue, which 
led to the great door,.—The moment the 
Marquis caught ſight of the trees, he felt an 
emotion he could not deſcribe: Every thing 
ſerved to remind him of Alphonſine, and he 
hoped a few minutes would bring him into 
her preſence. The moment the carriage 
turned up the avenue, he looked eagerly ever) 
way, in hopes of catching fight of the treaſur 

he 
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he was once ſo near poſſeſſing; but all of a 
ſudden he called out, “ Stop!“ ſaying, 
« here is my dear friend.” The Count look- 
ed out, expecting to ſee the young lady his 
friend's mind was ſo full of, but only per- 
ceived an elderly gentleman ſtanding in the 
foot-path among the trees, on the ſide he 
ſat. —The door of the, carriage was opened 
in a few ſeconds, and the Marquis jumped 
out; the gentleman looked ſurpriſed ; but 
the moment he caught ſight of the Marquis, 
he flung away a large cane he had in his 


hand, ſtept haſtily forward with open arms, 


exclaiming, © It is my dear Alexis,” and 
they were folded in each others arms in a 
moment. The Count iaſtantly gueſſed this 
was the Baron himſelf, and was not miſ- - 
taken. This truly good man, who had 
never retired to reſt without thinking of the 
child of his adoption, or without praying for 
his future welfare, was now overjoyed; he 
gazed upon him in raptures, and preſſed him 
twice 1n his arms before he could ſpeak, — 
He then welcomed his return to Wielbourg, 
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in the warmeſt and moſt affectionate terms, 
while the tears of joy, which rolled down his 
cheeks, evinced the ſincerity of his words ;— 
and how different were the Marquis's ſenſa- 
tions to thoſe he felt when he was received 
-and welcomed, after twenty years abſence, 
by his father. 


This was truly the paternal embrace; and 
the Marquis was not leſs afſected than the 
worthy Baron. —The Count, who had allo 
Nan ſtood enjoying the intereſting meet- 
ing; he made a ſign to the ſervants to go 
forwards to the Caſtle, and was introduced to 
the good Baron as ſoon as the Marquis and 
kim had given way to their mutual feelings, 
and was received with the utmoſt politeneſs. 


The Baron ſaid, © he had been exceſſively 
ſurpriſed when he perceived ſuch an elegant 
carriage turn up his avenue, and had Kept 
under the ſhade of the trees, to diſcover who 
it was, if poſſible, as he was not in expecta- 
tion of ſuch diſtinguiſhed viſitors as the ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of that ſeemed to announce,” —— 
They now proceeded up the avenue; the 
worthy Baron had put his arm within that of 
Alexis', and ſeemed to have forgot the re- 
volution that had taken place in his pupil's 
fortune. The Marquis was not ſo much at 
his eaſe ; he longed, yet (knowing he could 
not addreſs her as a lover) hardly dared 
to inquire after his beloved patron's niece ;— 
and they had advanced a few yards before he 
was able to pronounce the name of Made- 
moiſelle de Cheylus. 


« She 1s not at the Caſtle, Alexis,” ſaid 
the Baron; * ſhe is upon a viſit in France.“ 


The Marquis made an involuntary, but 
ſudden ſtop ; and his looks convinced the 
Baron he was extremely diſappointed ; but 


the good man determined to give a gay turn 


to the diſcourſe, and would not pretend to 
remark the evident change in the Marquis's 
countenance ; ſo ſaid with a ſmile, 
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J do not think F ſhould have been 
half ſo happy to ſee Alexis, had my niece 
been at home, though I am afraid one halt 
of this honour was intended for her; but I 
do not expect her home for ſome time.“ 


The Marquis made the greateſt efforts to 
conceal his chagrin, without fucceſs—the 
Baron had gueſſed ſo perfectly right. Ho- 
ever, he ſaid, 


« Happy as he ſhould have been to have 
ſeen Mademoiſelle de Cheylus, her abſence 
would not prevent him from enjoying the 
company and converſation of his beſt friend, 
nor ſhould he ſtay one hour more or leſs up- 
on that account; he gueſſed where ſhe was; 
and though nothing would have made hi 
ſo happy as to have renewed his former vows, 
unfortunately his father's views and his were 
very different.“ 


\ 


o I always expected they would,” ſaid the 
Baron; © his Grace only acts as I ſhould, in 


his place.“ 
cc Not 
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c Not you indeed, my deareſt, beſt of 
friends,” ſaid the Marquis —< Had my fa- 
ther reſembled you, I ſhould long ſince have 
been completely happy.” 


The Baron and his pupil now entered in- 
to a ſerious argument upon the ſubject, and 
the Marquis at laſt reluctantly agreed, that as 
matters ſtood, it was quite as well Made- 
moiſelle de Cheylus was not at the Caſtle, as 
they ſhould both have been very awkwardly 


| ſituated, 


\ 


They now entered the ancient manſion, 
and found all the Baron's ſervants aſſembled 
in the hall, to welcome their young maſter's 
return, and hoped he was come to reſide 
among them again, 


The Marquis ſhook hands with every one, 
and told them, he wiſhed it was in his power 
to follow his own inclinations, which would 
certainly fix him at Wielbourg for life. 


G 3 Oh! 
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« I do not think Fſhould have been 
half ſo happy to ſee Alexis, had my niece 
been at home, though 1 am afraid one halt 
of this honour was intended for her; but I 
do not expect her home for ſome time.“ 


The Marquis made the greateſt efforts to 
conceal his chagrin, without ſucceſs—the 
Baron had gueſſed ſo perfectly right. Ho- 
ever, he ſaid, 


« Happy as he ſhould have been to have 
ſeen Mademoiſelle de Cheylus, her abſence 
would not prevent him from enjoying the 
company and converſation of his beſt friend, 
nor ſhould he ſtay one hour more or leſs up- 
on that account; he gueſſed where ſhe was; 
and though nothing would have made hi: 
ſo happy as to have renewed his former vos, 
unfortunately his father's views and his were 
very different.“ 


, 


6 I always expected they would,” ſaid the 
Baron; © his Grace only acts as I ſhould, inf 
his place.“ ; 


ce Net 
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«© Not you indeed, my deareſt, beſt of 
friends,” ſaid the Marquis. —< Had my fa- 
ther reſembled you, I ſhould long ſince have 
been completely happy.” 


The Baron and his pupil now entered in- 
to a ſerious argument upon the ſubject, and 
the Marquis at laſt reluctantly agreed, that as 
matters ſtood, it was quite as well Made- 
moiſelle de Cheylus was not at the Caſtle, as 
they ſhould both have been very awkwardly 
ſituated, 


They now entered the ancient manſion, 
and found all the Baron's ſervants aſſembled 
in the hall, to welcome their young maſter's 
return, and hoped he was come to reſide 
among them again, 


- The Marquis ſhook hands with every one, 
and told them, he wiſhed it was in his power 
to follow his own inclinations, which would 
certainly fix him at Wielbourg for life. 
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© Oh! that my poor dear young lady was 
but at home,” ſaid the houſe-keeper. — — 
« The Baron gave her a look while ſhe was 
ſpeaking, which ſilenced her, and every one 


_ elſe upon that ſubject. They looked at each 


other, and ſeemed exceſſively diſappointed, 
though they were all very much flattered to 
find themſelves ſo familiarly treated by fo 
great a man,” 


At laſt they were permitted to proceed 
into the very room where the Marquis had 
laſt cen his beloved Alphonſine.— Had the 
good Baron made this reflection in time, he 
would moſt likely have led them into 


another; for the firſt object that caught 


the Marquis's eye, was her harpſichord, 
and the next the window where ſhe was 
ſitting, when he was reading to her on 
that memorable day when he left her, perhaps 
for ever. 


He would very willingly, at that moment, 
have reſigned both rank and fortune, could 
he 
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he have obtained Alphonſine's hand as ſuch 
a ſacrifice. | 


« What real happineſs have I enjoyed ſince 
I quitted this peaceabl eabode,” he ſaid to 
himſelf: “How much more was I to be en- 
vied on that fatal day which tore me from 
the arms of my kind benefactor, and the 
woman I adored, than I am now.” — An in- 
voluntary, but deep ſigh, iſſued from his 
boſom, and he turned another way. 


But the worthy Baron, gueſſing how his 
thoughts were employed, by way of giving 
them another turn, called to him to look at 
ſome alterations he had been making in his 
garden, wiſhing to take his attention from 
that particular window. 


The Marquis turned round, and approved 
very much of what the Baron had done, with- 
out having hardly ſeen what he was deſired 

to look at, or without knowing what he ſaid. 
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The Baron, by way of allowing him time 
to recover from the dejection his late reflec- 
tions had brought on, began to addreſs the 
Count, who was delighted with the rural fitu- 
ation of the Caſtle, and expatiated very 
learnedly upon the taſte the Baron had diſ- 


played in the diſpoſition of his pleaſure 
grounds. | 


The Baron had ſpent the early part of his 
life, it has been obſerved, in the Imperial 
ſervice, and was a great judge of mankind in 
general; he therefore eaſily diſcovered the 
Count de Courville was a perfect courtier, 
and was doing all in his power to ingratiate 
himſelf into the good graces of his beloved 
pupil, whom he could not help acknowledg- 
ing was very much improved in point of 
grace and manners ſince they parted ; but 


_ perceiving his Lordſhip was trying to recall 


his ſcattered ideas, and to ſhake off the diſa- 
greeable ref ections that had come acroſs him, 
the Baron inquired after the Duke, from 

whom 
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whom he had been in a manner forced to ac- 
cept of a very magnificent preſent, 


Oſtentation was one of his Grace's reign- 
ing foibles; he evidently laid under the 
greateſt obligations to a man who did not 
court his favour, and who was almoſt his 
equal, nay, his ſuperior in many reſpects ;— 
but as he particularly wiſhed the Baron to 
ſuppoſe he was doatingly fond of this child, 
he had {o kindly brought up and educated, 
he naturally ſuppoſed the good man would 
Judge of his love for his ſon by the value of 
the preſent he made him, which was merely 
a llight proof of his unbounded gratitude ;— 
He wrote the Baron word by the bearer, of 
a moſt ſuperd ſervice of plate. 


The Marquis ſaid, © he had left his father 
in perfect health at Paris about ten days be- 
ſore, and was certain, had he known of his 
intention to viſit Wielbourg, he would have 
made him the bearer of a meſſage to the 
Baron.“ 


65 ce Then 
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© Then you did not abſolutely come from 
Paris hither, my young friend ?” ſaid the 
Baron, 


« Only from Valenciennes, where my re- 
giment now is,“ ſaid the Marquis, * and 
I could not know I was ſo near the 
Caſtle of Wielbourg, without wiſhing 
to inquire after its owner's health in 
perſon,” 


te need not tell you—you have made me 
exceſſively happy,” ſaid the Baron; * but 
allow me now to wiſh you joy upon your 
ſpeedy promotion, already a Colonel, I per- 
ceiye: Why, in ſeven years more, at this 


.rate, you will certainly be a Marechal de 


France,” 


« Tt was a rank I neither coveted nor ex- 
pected, my dear friend,” ſaid the Marquis; 
but I was not conſulted upon the occaſion.” 


« You 
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et You muſt excuſe your old friend, Mar- 
quis,“ ſaid the Baron,“ when fay I do think 
| high birth often ſuperſedes merit in the French 

army,—Your Lordſhip, for example, who 
| has never made a regular ſtudy of tacticks, 
| fortifications, or in ſhort, any of the ſciences 
belonging to the profeſſion you have adopt- 
ed, has already obtained what 1s merely the 
reward of merit and ſeniority in Germany. 
Now, had I complied with your wiſhes to go 
into the Imperial ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
| diſadvantages you then laboured under, you 
would have roſe by your talents, and I know 
you would not have been eaſy 'til! you 
had been perfectly maſter of your trade; — 
therefore you would moſt likely have attain- 
ed the rank you now hold, by the time you 


were forty. I ſtopt two degrees ſhort of it, 
you know,” 


The concluſion of the Baron's ſpeech was 
rather more flattering than the beginning 
ſtill this was language the Marquis had not 
been accuſtomed to of late; nor had he re- 
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flected upon the talents it required, to form 
a ſkilful officer; he only knew he was like 
other young noblemen of his own rank, and 
many younger. —His late brother, for in- 
ſtance, had enjoyed as high a poſt :—How 
far they might ſurpaſs him, in point of mili- 
tary knowledge, he was no judge; but he 
had been taught to believe men of his con- 
ſequence could not ſubmit to the controul of 
any officer beneath a major-general, 


The Baron's remarks had therefore rather 
aſtoniſhed him; becauſe, during his reſidence 
at the Caſtle, the good man would have been 
ſeriouſly offended, had any of his friends 
tried to humble Alexis Wielbourg; yet he 
now evidently ſtrove to lower his beloved 
pupil himſelf, and ſeemed hurt at the ho— 
nourable diſtinction that had juſt been con- 
ferred upon him. 


The Marquis felt rather piqued, and his 
countenance ſufficiently ſhewed the Baron 
how little he approved of his cenſures.— This 

| the 
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the Baron did not mind, as he thought rouz- 
ing his pride might prevent his giving way 
to many other diſagreeable reflections juſt 
| then, and his admonitions might alſo prove 


of great uſe to him, and prevent him from 
giving way to vanity. 


The Count, whoſe fineſſe equalled the 
Baron's penetration, thought he might as 
well ſeize this favourable opportunity to pay 
his court at this hitherto formidable rival's 
| expence; he therefore immediately ſaid, 


« For my part, Baron, I cannot ſee any 
thing extraordinary in a nobleman of the 
Marquis's rank entering the ſervice a Colo- 
nel.— I am convinced neither the Duke de 
Longueville, nor the Marechal Duke de 
Mercoeur, would have permitted him to have 
accepted of any inferior [tation ; and as for 
his youth, why it is a ſtrong recommenda- 
tion, in my opinion; he will have ſo much 
the more time to devote to thole ſtudies you 
ſeem to think ſo neceſſary ; but hang me, if 
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ever I troubled my head about tacticks or for- 
tification ; and I believe ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of my brother officers will ſay the 
ſame ;—that is, if they are as honeſt as I am, 
The artillery officers always conduct ſieges, 
you know, and a General always lays the 
plan of an attack; ſo where 1s the uſe of a 
Colonel's puzzling his brains about things 
which may never be of any uſe to him. —It 
is time enough to ſtudy, when he obtains the 
Baton de Marechal ; but bravery and courage 
are all that 1s required in the Marquis at pre- 
ſent ; and thoſe qualities, you mult know, he 
poſſeſſes in an eminent degree; and I am 
certain there is neither an officer nor a ſoldier 
in the regiment of N—— who do not think 
themſelves highly honoured in having ſo 
noble a commander, and who would not lay 
down their lives with pleaſure to ſave his 
Lordſhip's 


« Flattery is very alluring to the youthful 


mind, but it muſt be adminiſtered delicately 


to pleaſe indiſcriminately, and the Marquis 
| could 
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ould not imagine ſuch a body of men ſhould 
e thus violently attached to him, merely be- 
zuſe he was the Duke de Longueville's ſon, 
d hitherto they had had no proofs either of 
is courage or knowledge; he had merely 
arnt to give the word of command, and a 
ky moments ſerious reflection, occaſioned 
y the Count's fine panegyrick, convinced 
im of the juſtneſs of the Baron's remarks : 
$0 looking at the Count, he ſaid, 


mean to profit by one of your hints, 
y good friend; I am certainly young 
nough to learn, and I plainly fee the neceſ- 
ty of obtaining a little more milicary know- 
edge than I at preſent poſſeſs; and I am 
ertain, had my ſovereign been appriſed of 
vy ignorance, he would not have beſtowed 
o great a mark of his favour upon me; but 
t is ſtill in my power to make myſelf deſerv- 
oof it: For I really am of your opinion, 
y dear benefactor, and think military rank 
ught to be the reward of merit and paſt ſer- 
ices —How hard it mult be for ancient ve- 
| terans 
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terans to ſee, ſuch boys as me appointed tg 
poſts they are ſo much more capable of Joing 
honour to; but it ſhall be my 'ucure ut 
to deſerve that love the Count flatters + [ 
have already obtained. I am afraiil you d 
not think I have improved much Face we 
parted, my beſt and firſt friend; but I hope 
I ſhall not abſolutely * diſcredit the excellent 
education you gave me.“ 


The Baron was quite affected; he caueſt 
the Marquis once more in his arms, ſaying, 
ce thoſe are ſentiments worthy my Alexis.—l 
am certain now you will do honour to your 
high rank.— 4 {aw eighteen years ſervice, and 
was in ſeveral ſharp engagements, and te- 
meniber, that -relence of mind, and cool in. 
trepidity, are {ar more uſeful in a battle than 
raſh courage; and upon ſuch occaſions, 
Alexis, ſhould you ever be called into action, 
always pay the greateſt attention to thoſe 
veterans you may chance to have under your 
command ; {or depend upon it, your life is 
very much in the power of your own men; 

and 
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and as the Count very juſtly obſerves, there 
I is not a brave ſoldier who would not hazard 
his own life in defence of an humane and 
generous commander,” 


ce Thank you, my deareſt friend, for this 
ſeaſonable advice,” ſaid the Marquis. — I 
have often heard you ſay great men would 
be better than they are in genera], if they were 
more told of their faults; and I really be- 
leved they would; for they are ſo often ac- 
cuſtomed to the language of adulation, that 
they ſoon begin to fancy they deſerve all the 
praiſes that are beſtowed upon them: This 
enervates their mind, and often leads them 
into groſs errors; but I ſincerely hope you 
will ſtill keep a watchful eye upon your once 
highly favoured pupil, who never was 
more in want of your excellent advice.” 


« All my fears have ceaſed, Alexis,” ſaid 
the Baron; “ ſo pray excuſe the freedom 
with which I have treated you, and attribute 
it to its true cauſe ; and believe me, no one 

will 
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will rejoice more than I ſhall, when I ſee you 
diſtinguiſhed by the baton you are ſo likely 
to obtain.” 


ce The Count found he had not abſolutely i 
ſucceeded to his wiſh ; but with the true dex- 
terity of a courtier, he came into the Mar. 
quis's way of thinking, and was exactly of 
the Baron's opinion reſpecting an engage. 
ment; but the ſubject was ſoon dropt, and the 
evening was ſpent with tolerable gaiety, con- 
ſidering the abſence of Alphonſine. 


The Marquis gave his benefactor his opi- 
nion of Paris, and the great world he was noy 
become a member of, which amuſed the 
Baron exceſſively.,—He agreed, he had been 
very dull ſince his young friend's departure, 
but the Marquis's entreaties could not pre- 


to form new acquaintances, he ſaid, and t0 
acquire new habits, but hoped, often to ice 
his pupil at Wielbourg, as he. enjoyed hi 
deſcriptions of Paris, and the various amule- 

ments} 
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| Wrnents it afforded, much more than he ſhould 
the reality. 


They had agreed to ſpend the following 
ay at the Caſtle, and to return the next to 
Valenciennes, as they were engaged to a grand 
fete in the evening, which was given ſolely 
upon the Marquis's account. 


His Lordſhip took poſſeſſion of his former 
apartment, which he found exactly in the 
ſame ſtate he had left it.— The Baron would * 
not have had a book or a drawing removed 
jor the world. 


Several beautiful landſcapes were the pro- 
iuctions of Alphonſine's pencil. — The Mar- 
quis ſoon diſmiſſed his valet, to enjoy the ſight 
of them alone. He retraced all the ſtrokes 


nd alterations that had been made to pleaſe 
tom; and the more he admired them, the 
ſceſnore his anxiety to fee the charming Al- 
hisfphonſine increaſed. —He had not aſked the 
e. Paron where ſhe was in France, becauſe he 
ni | thought 
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thought he knew, as ſhe had a paternal aunt 
who had long been ſolicitous to obtain her 
company for a few months; but perhaps 
he might be miſtaken in his conjectures, 
and he covld not aſk the Baron any 
more queſtions, after what had paſſed be- 
tween them ; and it was poſſible he might 
have ſent her ſomewhere elſe, juſt to keep her 
out of his way, in caſe he paid him an unex- 
pected viſit ; therefore he might ſet out up- 
on a wild gooſe chace, and look very fooliſh 
when he reached his journey's end. 


At laſt he came to a reſolution to queſtion 
the houſe-keeper,—She was, and always hadi; 
been the friend of both him and Alphonſine, 
and ſhe muſt be. in the fecret, if there was 
one; the Duke would not object to his pro- 
tracting his ſtay at Valenciennes, or to any 
trip he might propoſe taking, ſo long as ht 
was not acquainted with his real motives :— 
| Beſides, he particularly wiſhed to excuſe hi 
abrupt departure from the Caſtle, and to in 
form the lovely Alphonſine what had pre 

| vente 
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vented him from taking leave of her; for he 
could not tell what the Baron might have 
to her. In thort, he found ſo many ex- 
e!!-nt reaſons, why he ought to ſee her once 
moi, that he determined to pay her a viſit, 
if he coul Hut diſcover the place of her 
abode, an:i at laſt went to bed full of theſe 
jdeas ; but great part of the night having 
been conſumed 1n admiring her drawings, 
and laying plans how to come to an explana- 
tion with this lovely creature, he did not 
awake 'till very late in the day, which de- 
ranged the plan he had formed of queſtion- 
ing the houſe-keeper before her maſter was 
ſtirring, and he blamed himſelf very ſevere— 
iy for not having given orders to be called, 
having forgot he was no longer accuſtomed 
to riſe at (ix in the ſummer, and before eight 
in the ſhorteſt days, but eleven had become 
an early hour of late, and he had made it 
near twelve on this morning. — The Baron 
had breakfaſted long before, but he took a 
ſecond meal with the two friends, and rallied 
the Marquis a little upon this faſhionable 
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habit he had acquired, which he hoped he 
meant to lay on one fide in ſummer, particy. 
larly in the country, as the morning air wa 
much more conducive to health and ſpirits 
than a down bed, eſpecially in warm weather, 
He had already loſt part of his colour, by 
he did not look the worſe for it; though i 
would be no addition to his countenance ty 
part with any more.—Beſides, he certainly 
ought not to give way to ſuch lazy habits, 
now he had commenced ſoldier, as he would 
feel the bad effects of them very ſeverely in 
a camp.— This all paſſed in a joke during 
their repaſt, 


As the Baron was not fond of long walks 
the Marquis ſaid he would take a ſtroll with 
his friend, to ſhew him the environs. —T he 
ſoon ſct out, and the Marquis viſited ſeveral 
poor families, to whom he was very liberal 
and received many bleſſings in return for hi 
charity: They only returned juſt in time for 
dinner,—The Marquis was ſtil] eager 0 
queſtion the houſe-keeper, wiſhing to knos 


08 
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to a certainty, 1f poſſible, where Alphonſine 
was: He had ſome hopes the Baron would 
have ſtarted the ſubje&; he would then have 
put the queſtion to him, but he did not even 
mention her name, which increaſed the Mar- 
quis's ſuſpicions, that he wiſhed to keep her 
retreat a ſecret, elſe why not have ſaid at once 
where ſhe was. — In France, was ſuch a vague 
indefinite turn —She might be at Paris or at 
Marſeilles ; or even at a ſtill greater diſtance 
than either: He therefore ſaw no means left 
to come at the wiſhed-for information, but 
through the houſe- Keeper; ſo he determined 
to go into his own room, and to write his re- 
queſt to the old lady, meaning to encloſe a 
ſmall mark of his bountv, by way of adding 
ſrength to his folicitations: He was con- 


vinced he ſhauid find an opportunity to ſlip 


his note into her hand unperceived by the 
Baron. 


So after dinner, he left the room for this 
purpoſe ; certain, if the old lady could not 
ſatisfy him, ſhe would keep his requeſt a fe- 

cret 
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cret,—He was as conciſe as poſſible; by 
three double Louis, which he folded up i 


He was fortunate enough to meet her x 
he was croſſing the hall, on his return ind 
the ſaloon; he made her a ſign to ſlay, 
put his note into her hand, and his finge 
upon his mouth, by way of a hint, that fe. 
creſy was required, and left her.-—As the 
good woman had brought him up, ſhe per 
fectly underſtood him. 


Dame fortune was in one of her beſt hu— 
mours, and did not do her work by halves; 
for about half an hour afterwards, the Baro 
was ſent for; a poor man in the village he 
met with an accident, and it was his part 
cular deſire that he might have immediate 
notice when any ſuch event occurred. 


At another time, the Marquis would hav 
wiſhed to have participated in ſuch a char 
table ation ; but he had an excellent excult 
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for ſtaying behind, as his friend muſt have 


been left alone, had he accompanied the 
Baron. 


As ſoon as the Baron was gone, he told 
the Count he wanted to have a few minutes 
private converſation with the old houſe-keep- 
er, and deſired him to look out, as the win- 
dows of the ſaloon had a view of the road the 
Baron took, and to ring the bell in caſe he 
ſaw him returning, before he joined him 
again, 


He then hurried to the good lady's apart- 
ment, and found her occupied in anſwering 


his letter; but ſhe was very happy to ſee 


him, as ſhe was certain ſhe could not have 
wrote ſo well as ſhe could talk.— The Mar- 
quis begged her to tell him all ſhe knew, as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, becauſe the Baron was 
only ſtept out for a few minutes.—He gave 
her this hint, knowing how prolix the old 
lady was in general, 
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She aſſured the Marquis ſhe was exceed- 
ingly happy it was in her power to inform him 
where her dear young lady was ; but he was 
obliged to liſten to all that had happened in 
the family ſince his departure, before ſhe 
came to the point. She began by aſſuring 
him, her poor dear young lady took an ablo- 
lute diſlike to the Caſtle, after he left it; ſo 
at firſt ſhe got leave of her uncle to go and 
ſpend a couple of months at Malines with 
her couſin, the ſuperior of the Begrune Con- 
vent. However, ſoon after her arrival there, 
ſhe ſhewed ſo much inclination to take the 
veil, that her couſin wrote to the Baron, to 
entreat he would permit her to receive her 
among the number of her novices ; but this 
the Baron would not hear of, as he was 
convinced it was not real devotion that led 
her to wiſh to embrace a monaſtic life, —— 
Beſides, ſhe was much too young to be a 
proper judge of the arts nuns always em- 
ployed to obtain novices However, to cut 
my ſtory ſhort, my Lord, the old woman 
went on, my maſter ſet off himſelf to fetch 

her 
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her home again, for fear ſhe ſhould not obey 

his ſummons, if he only ſent for her, and 
ſhould be overperſuaded by a parcel of in- 
tereſted nuns, to increaſe their number ; but 
he was determined not to give them a ſhil- 
ling, if ſhe did abſolutely refuſe to leave the 
convent ; but thank God ſhe had more ſenſe 
than all that came to—and home ſhe came 
with the Baron, and overjoyed all were to 
ſee the dear ſoul; but ſhe looked quite ano- 
ther thing to what ſhe had uſed before you 
left the Caſtle, my Lord; ſhe was waſted 
away to a ſkeleton almoſt, and looked as if 
ſhe had lived upon bread and water all the 
time ſhe was abſent ; but ſhe took no delight 
in any thing when ſhe was once more amongſt 
us; never ſat down to her muſic, nor never 
touched a pencil—only moped about from 
morning 'till night, and ſeemed weary of her 
very life ; fo the Baron agreed to her leaving 
the Caſtle once more, to ſee if change of 
place would do her any good; ſo he thought 
of ſending her to her aunt's, whom your 
Lordſhip remembers, I dare ſay, ſuppoſing 

H 2 ſhe 
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ſhe would laugh her out of her melancholy 
notions ; ſo he wrote to the Counteſs de Ver- 
neuil, who did live at Cambrai, you know; 
but ſhe has left that place, becauſe her huſ- 
band has juſt been made commandant of 
Arras; but perhaps your Lordſhip had heard 
that, as you live in France, and among fo 
many great folks. | 


* I cannot ſay I have,” ſaid the Marquis, 
© and ſhould moſt likely have gone to Cam- 
brai in ſearch of her.” 


« Then I have been able to ſave your 
Lordſhip a journey, however,” faid the old 
lady, and ſeemed to think—this piece of intel- 
ligence worth the preſent ſhe had received: 
« But your Lordſhip muſt remember, that 
proud lady's viſit here let me ſee—ſhe came 
here, for the very firſt time in her life, about 
the middle of laſt June, and gave herſelf a 
fine number of airs, God knows, and wanted 
to take Mademoiſelle away with her then, 


you know, 
| te es, | 
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« Yes, yes, I recolleCt all that paſſed upon 
that occaſion,” ſaid the Marquis. | 


« Aye, aye, the Baron and your Lordſhip 
could not part with my young lady then ;— 
but as my maſter thought a viſit to Arras 
might amuſe the poor dear young creature, 
why, as I was ſaying, he wrote to the Count- 
eſs, to know if it would be eonventent for her 
to receive her niece juſt then.— Well, this 
fine madam anſwered his letter immediately, 
and theſe were ſome of her words: l don't 
mind telling you—now you can look down 
upon ſuch high-flown gentry : 


&« I ſhall be very happy to receive my 
niece; fend her as ſpeedily as poſſible; I am 
obliged to ſee a great deal of company, and 
ſhe will take ſome of the fatigue off my 
hands ; but I forbid your ſending that young 
fellow, whom you brought up out of charity 
with her: Nor ſhall I permit him to viſit 
her while ſhe remains under my protection. 
I know how much you are wrapt up in him; 
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bur depend upon it, he ſhall neither enter my 


doors, nor marry my niece, if I have power 
to prevent it.“ 


e She ran on for a matter of two pages 
more, all in the ſame ſtyle; ſo this letter 
had like to Rave undone all again, and the 
Baron wrote her {ſuch a trimming anſwer, that 
nothing could be like it; and told her what 
a great man you was become, fo ſhe might 
lay aſide all her fears of having your Lord- 
ſhip for a nephew, or of being troubled with 
your vilits; and he thought he was confer- 
ring a great favour upon her, when he offcr- 
ed to ſend his niece to Arras, —My dear 
young lady ſaw both the letters; nay, ſhe 
was kind enough toread them to me, for the 
matters of that; ſo for four or five days, all 
thoughts of her going to the Counteſs's was 
given up; but the haughty dame ſent an ex- 
preſs back, with her anſwer to maſter's laſt 
letter, and was ſo humble, that it would have 
done your heart good to have ſeen how her 
proud ſtomach was come down; and ſhe 


preſied 
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preſſed the Baron ſo hard to ſend her dear 
niece, and promiſed to make every thing ſo 
agreeable, that at laſt maſter accompanied 
our dear young lady to Bruxelles himſelf, 
and put her under the care of a French lady, 
who was going to Paris, and who was to 
leave her at Arras as ſhe went through: It 
is much about three weeks ago, and maſter is 
rather angry, becauſe he has heard from her 
but once; but I hope your Lordſhip will 
keep all I have told you a ſecret; for maſter 
gave me a hint this very morning, before 
your Lordſhip was up, while he was giving 
me his orders about dinner, in caſe you ſhould 
aſk me where Mademoiſelle was, to ſay I did 
not know; fo pray, if you ſhould fee Ma- 
demoiſelle, don't tell her how you found her 
out—for it might come round to maſter's 
ears, and I ſhould never be forgiven as long 
as the world is a world ; though God knows 
I cannot ſee any good can ariſe from trying 
to keep two true lovers a-part; and I am 
ſure if your Lordſhip could make my young 
lady a queen, ſhe 1s deſerving of the honour.” 


H 4 « You 
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<« You may depend upon my diſcretion,” 
ſaid the Marquis; “and believe me, was it 
in my power, I would confer my name and 
title upon Mademoilelle de Cheylus to-mor- 
row; but I am not my own maſter, and 
have every thing to dread from my father's 
power. Were I to act contrary to his incli- 
nations, he might not only diſſolve our mar- 
riage, and ſeparate us for ever, but would 
probably confine me during his life time.“ 


* The Lord have mercy upon us,” ſaid the 
old woman; “ you make my blood run 
cold. To be ſure his Grace cannot be made 
of fleſh and blood, like other folks pray 
excuſe me; but I am ſure his ſon don't 
take after him. I never ſaw ſuch a houſe as 
this was after you had left it: I had declared 
I would have danced for the laſt time on 
your wedding-day ; but now I am ſure J 
ſhall never try again,” 


If the Marquis had not felt a great deal 
during the former part of the old woman's 
ſtory 


3 
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ſtory, he would hardly have been able to 
keep his countenance at the concluſion.— 
The bell rung juſt as ſhe was going to re- 
commence her lamentations, and put her into 
a moſt terrible flurry ; her maſter was cer- 
tainly returned, and he would find out where 
his Lordſhip was; but the Marquis ſet her 
heart at eaſe, by aſſuring her it was his 
friend who had rung, and that the Baron was 
only in ſight.— The Marquis had joined the 
Count ſome ſeconds before the Baron came 
in: He immediately rang for the houſe- 
keeper, to give her ſome orders concerning 
the poor man he had been to viſit.—She 
obeyed the ſummons in fear, and trembling, 
like all guilty . people. —Her countenance 
expreſſed her emotion when ſhe entered. 
The Baron very innocently aſked her what 
ailed her. —She had juſt been hearing an ac- 
count of the poor man's accident, ſhe ſaid. 
This excuſe paſſed current, and ſhe was or- 
dered to attend him directly, and to give pro- 
per orders for what he might want. — The 


Marquis put a few Louis into her hand, as 
Hs ſhe 
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ſhe left the room, which he deſired ſhe would 
preſent the ſick man, in his name, with his 
ſincere wiſhes for his ſpeedy recovery. She 
courtſied, and withdrew, and the Baron {ſeemed 
highly gratified by this freſh proof of the be- 
nevolence of his pupil's diſpoſition, 


The Baron then turned to the Marquis, 
ſaying, “ I never reflected, my young friend, 
*tzll I was upon my return home juſt now, to 
alk you if you have any relation a commander 
of Malta; for 1 ſhall never forget the juy 
you expreſſed, though you could hardly 
ipeak, the firſt time you ſaw the Commander 
de Sultzbach, and he certainly reminded you 
of ſome body you was very fond of.“ 
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« Of my worthy great uncle, I fancy, my 
dear Sir,“ ſaid the Marquis, who was then 
only the Commander d'Ormonville; *“ I 
have not yet had the happineſs of ſecing 
him, though I have received ſeveral very 
kind letters from him ; he is now the Mare- 
clial Uuke de Mercoeur, and has been three 


years 
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years upon an embaſſy at the Court of Ma- 
drid; but he is now upon his return home, 
and is as impatient to ſee me as I am to re- 
new my acquaintance with him, though I 
cannot ſay I retain the lighteſt recollection 
of him.“ 


« He was one of your greateſt favourites, 
I am convinced,” ſaid the Baron, © when you 
left the Caſtle of Longueville; and I am very 
happy to find I have not been miſtaken in 
my conjectures.” 


The evening ſoon ſlipped away, and the 
Baron wiſhed very much his pupil could have 
prolonged his viſit; but he was obliged to 
part with him in the morning. Their regret 
was mutual; but as they both piomiſcd to 
correſpond with more regularity than ever, 
they felt half conſoled by the idea. — During. 
their journey back to Valenciennes, the Mar- 
quis told his friend what he had learnt from 
the houſe-keeper. 
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The Count gave him joy, and hoped he 
did not intend to vegetate much longer at 
Valenciennes; tried to turn a few of the 
Baron's rigid notions, as he called them, into 
ridicule ; but as the Marquis did not coun- 
tenance theſe attempts to lower his beſt 
friend, either before his face or behind his 
back, the Count found it would not do, ſo 
very prudently gave up the project, and they 
agreed to ſet out for Paris the Monday fol- 
lowing, —— The Marquis agreed with his 
friend in his opinion of Valenciennes: The 
town was dull, and the nobility who inhabited 
it ſtupid and formal, and too poor to viſit the 
capital, or to enjoy life even in a provincial 
town, ſome few excepted; and thoſe were ſo 
proud of the pre-eminence their riches gave 
them, and gave themſelves ſuch airs, becauſe 
they had been twice in their lives at Paris, 
that they were as in{upportable as the others; 
as the greac French nobility always held theſe 
ſort of petty gentry, who inhabited the dif- 
ferent provincial towns, in the greateſt con- 
tempt, 'tis not to be wondered at, the Mar- 


quis's 
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quis's having imbibed a few of the notions 
the circle entertained, among whom he 
moved. 


He was very glad to hear his regiment was 
to be removed to Liſle, which is a remark- 
able gay town in the autumn. — He ſhould 
not mind ſpending three months with it there; 
but he ſhould die of ennui in half that 
time, he was convinced, at Valenciennes, 


Theſe four days hung very heavy upon 
de Marquis's hands, though there were dif- 
ſerent fetes given every evening, either by 
himſeif or the nobility of the town; bur his 
houghts all centered in Alphonſine ;—he 
koughi nothing could have been more for— 
unate for him than the removal of the Count 
nd Couuteſs de Verneuil: - He muſt have 
nade a long circuit to have viſited Cambrai; 
dut Arras was all in his road, and his friend 
nd him arrived there, as they intended, on 
he Monday evening. 


CHAP, 
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HE Marquis thought it would be bl 

to take both Alphonſine and her aunt 

by ſurpriſe, though he had no doubt but the 
latter would be as highly flattered to receive 
a viſit from the Duke de Longueville's {on 
as ſhe would have been ſhocked to have {ce 
Alexis Wielbourg at her houfe.— The Count 
and the Marquis had amuſed thernſelves dur 
ing their journey, notwithſtanding the Coun 
teſs's looks and behaviour, and the efforts {id 
wo ul 
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would make to atone for the 1mpoliteneſs 
with which ſhe had treated his Lordſhip dur- 
ing her viſit at the Baron's.— They agreed 
to make a little alteration in their dreſs, and 
then proceed to the Commandant's Hotel. 
Theſe poſts were generally diſtributed among 
the country nobility; and though their reve- 
nues ſeldom exceeded five hundred pounds 
ſterling a year, ſtill they affected to live in a 
great ſtyle; had large houſes, and ſometimes 
kept their carriages, if they had any private 
fortune beſides; and as they held great 
power, they were ulually very much feared, 
but were ſeldom beloved. —The Count de 
4a Verneuil had attained the rank of major in 
nMWthe French army, and at fifty had been de- 
Mcorated with the croſs of St. Lewis; and 
ivethaving ſome powerful friends at Paris, he 
had been made Commandant of Arras : He 
had married, ſome twenty years before, 
Mademoiſclle de Cheylus, who was the ſe- 
cond daughter of the Viſcount of that name, 
who had alſo three ſons, the youngeſt of whom 
had married Baron Weilbourg's ſiſter. Ma- 
demoiſelle 
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demoiſelle Angelique de Cheylus was ex. 
ceedingly handſome, and that had induced 
the Count de Verneuil to offer her his hand; 
for ſhe had no fortune, and her eldeſt fits 
had taken the veil as a reſource againſt ſtar. 
ving.—She had been dead ſome time; ſo 
had the Viſcount and his three ſons ; there. 
fore the Counteſs was the only ſurviving te- 
lation of the lovely Alphonſine, Baron Wiel- 
bourg excepted, 


Chance merely had directed this lady“ 
ſteps to Wielbourg the preceding ſummer, 
though perhaps curioſity had ſome ſhare in 
the vilit ſhe paid the Baron. —She was going 
to Spa, and had heard enough of the worthy 
Baron to make her deſpiſe him; convinced, 
that a man who led fo recluſe a life, and of 
Flemiſh extraction, mult be a horrid ſtupid 
being; but as ſhe had no children of her 
own, and had heard her niece was a remark- 
able fine gil.—She thought it would be 
doing a very charitable action to take the 


poor child back with her to Cambrai, where 
ſhe 
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ne would have an opportunity of ſeeing a 
little of the world, and might pick up a huſ- 
band, as ſhe had donc; and at all events, if 
ſhe did not anſwer her expeCtations, ſhe could 
but ſend her back again, 


Alphonſine more tian anſwered all the 
ideas ſhe had formed of her; and the Count- 
els was abſolutely aſtoniſhed to find her ſo 
accompliſhed, conſidering the education ſhe 
ſuppoſed ſhe muſt have received in an old 
gothic Flemiſh Caſtle, under the direction of 


a formal old fellow. Her being remarkably 
handſome, did not ſurpriſe her.—She was a 


Cheylus; the name was ſufficient to inſure 
her being a beauty. — She had forgot, it is 
ſuppoſed, her elder ſiſter took refuge in a 


convent, becauſe ſhe was ſo ugly, that there 


was not the ſlighteſt chance of her ever ob- 
taining a huſband, 


Had the Counteſs ever ſhewn any regard 
for her niece before, the Baron might poſ- 
libly have conſented to the requeſt ſhe made, 

though 


** 
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though he did not think Alphonſine was 
Iikxcly to improve much under her tuition; 
but all things conſidered, he did not fee why 
he was to deprive himſelf of the pleaſure his 
niece's company afforded him, to oblige a 
perion who had hitherto thought her very 
much beneath her notice. 


The Counteſs, finding her kind offer b 
no means met with the approbation ſhe ex- 
pected, entreated the Baron would take time 
to reflect, before he abſolutely decided to re 
fuſe his conſent to her requeſt ; giving hi 
to underſtand that Alphonſine was now a 
an age to mix in the gay world ; and where 
was ſhe likely to form ſuch eligible acquaint 
ances as in her houſe, and under her protec 
tion. —She ſaw all the firſt company Cam 
brai afforded ; ſhe would ſleep at the Caſtle 
once more, on her return from Spa, anc 
hoped, by that time, he would be more in 
clined to oblige her. 


The 
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The Baron ſaid, he ſhould be very happy 
to ſee her whenever it ſuited her, but gave 
her no hopes that her ſecond viſit would prove 
MM more ſucceſsful than her firſt, 


The Countels did not leave Spa 'till the 
liter end of Sepierber.—She called at 
Wielbourg, as ſhe had promiſed, and again 
took an opportunity to enforce the requelt 
ſhe had made before.—The Baron certainly 
could not object to her niece's ſpending the 
winter with her,—She would return quite 
another thing, though ſhe would moſt likely 
meet with ſome match ſuitable to her birth, 
before the ſpring ; and this idea mult be ano- 
ther inducement to him to conſent to her 
emerging from the ſolitude in which ſhe had 
m hitherto lived, 


and The Baron had reflected upon the Coun- 
in- teſs's propoſal during her abſence; but hav- 
ing minutely obſerved the looks and actions 
of his two pupils, he was convinced they 
Th vould be miſerable apart; he had therefore 

determined 


— 
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determined to do all in his power to make 
them happy; he would leave them a hand. 
ſome competence, and they had no other ex. 
pectations or dependance ; and he cared very 
little about what the world might ſay.—lf 
his beloved Alexis was unfortunate in his 
birth, he poſſeſſed a noble generous mind, 
and was capable of making any woman 


happy. 


He therefore imparted his intentions to the 
Counteſs, thovgh he did not mean to let the 
young people into his ſecret immediately, 
but he hoped this would convince her he did 
not wiſh his niece to ſeek for a ſplendid al- 
liance at the expence of happineſs, and aſſur. 
ed her very ſincerely, he could not part with 
the lovely girl. 


The Counteſs could not liſten to the Baron 
with common patience, to think of beſtow 
ing a grand-daughter of the Viſcount de 
Cheylus's, and her niece, upon a baſc- born 


wretch, the offspring of—nobody knew who, 
and 
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and whom he had educated, fed, and cloathed 
"Wout of charity, was an affront ſhe could not 
. put up with tamely ; and had ſhe poſſeſſed 
the power, ſhe would certainly have taken her 
niece from under the care of ſo fooliſh an 
old man, who was grown childiſh, ſhe began 
to think, or he could not have formed ſo ri- 
'Wiiculous a project. 


She reprobated the notion in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; proteſting, if her niece did marry the 
beggar's brat, ſhe would never acknowledge 
her for a relation, and told the Baron it was 
: ſhameful abuſe of the truſt his ſiſter had re- 
poſed in him, to allow her daughter to throw 
herſelf away in ſuch a manner; their mutual 
love was all a farce, and it was ridiculous to 
encourage ſuch romantic notions : The boy 
was old enough to get his own bread now, 
and ought to be ſent out into the world ; and 
at Cambrai, her niece would ſoon forget the 
fellow; therefore, the only prudent ſtep that 
remained, was to ſeparate them as ſpeedily as 
ofſible, 


* This 
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This the Baron did not chuſe to do; the Co 
Counteſs therefore left the Caſtle in a pet, the 
without even deigning to take leave of her MW 
nicce: Only told the Baron, when they N“ 
parted, if he choſe to give up his romantic 20 


notions, ſhe ſhould ſtill be happy to ſee the ſor 
child, | ma 


How the Baron did act, is already known; 4 
but he was rather ſurpriſed when his niece, 4 
ſoon after her return from Malines, propoſ:4 I" 
paying this lady a viſit, knowing ſhe had con- X 
ceived a diſlike to her, almoſt amounting to 
averſion, during the two viſits ſhe paid at the 
Caſtle, which aroſe from her behaviour to 
her then beloved Alexis; but as the Coun— 
teſs had boaſted very much of the brilliant 
circle ſhe moved in, and of the gaietits of 
Cambrai, the Baron, thinking a little diſſipa- 
tion might weaken the deſire ſhe ſtill had to 
take the veil, and might enable her to bear 
with more fortitude the ſevere diſappoint- 
ment ſhe had experienced, readily conſented 
to her wiſhes, and wrote accordingly to the 

Countcls, 


5 
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Counteſs. —The reſult of what paſt between 
them is already known; we ſhall therefore 
now return to the Marquis and his friend, 
whom we left at their toilette,—Having 
xdorned as much as they thought neceſſary 
or travellers, they ſet out on foot for the Com- 
mandant's Hotel, which they were informed, 
was in the great ſquare, —It was juſt duſk 
when they arrived at the gate; the Count de 
Vernewil did not keep a porter, but the ſer- 
rant, who anſwered the door, informed the 
joung gentlemen the Counteſs was at home. 
He was deſired to announce the Count de 
Courville. — The Marquis, who was ſpokeſ- 
man, took the precaution, fearful Alphonſine 
might retire, if ſhe was with her aunt, when 
he heard his name, and it was poſſible ſhe 
might not be very eaſily prevailed upon to 
ke him, after what had paſt, and he was de- 
termined to excuſe himſelf, if he could do no 
more, —His anxiety was very great, as the 
iappy moment approached : He walked in- 
1 the room firſt, and looked eagerly round 
. lim as he advanced, but, to his no ſmall diſ- 


5 appointment, 
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appointment, the Counteſs was alone, and 
Preparing to go out. —She did not know the 
Count de Courville, but inſtantly recogniſed 
the young man ſhe had ſo much detpiſcd at 
Wielbourg, and whom ſhe had then hardly 
deigned to addreſs. She was rather embar- 
raſſed for a few ſeconds ; but a bright thought 
ſtruck her, and ſhe advanced to welcome him 
with a vivacity that would have been much 
more becoming in her niece, ſaying, 


te Alexis, I am very glad to fee you; how 
are you? This is really kind of you: How 
does our good Baron do ? 


The Marquis was amazed—as well he 
might ; but he inſtantly found ſhe wiſhed 


him to believe her ſtill in ignorance of the 
alteration that had taken place in his circum- 
ſtances, that ſhe might have an opportunity 
of convincing him how politely ſhe would 


have received Baron Wielbourg's once del- 
piſed pupil. 


ö He 
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He did not find himſelf inclined to hu- 
mour her ſo far, ſaid rather coolly, © I un- 
derſtood, ma'am, the Baron had informed 
you.” — He would have proceeded, but the 
Counteſs, finding her pretty fineſſe had failed 
of its intended effect, interrupted him, ſaying, 


ce Upon my word, Marquis, I hardly know 
how to excuſe my familiar addreſs. — The 
joy I felt at ſeeing you, made me forget the 
intelligence the Baron favoured me with.— 
Your not being announced, altogether quite 
confuſed me; and the name I had learnt to 
eſteem you under, preſented itſelf firſt to my 
imagination; but pray allow me now to wiſh 
your Lordſhip joy ; this is an honour 1 little 
expected; but let me entreat your Lordthip 
would be ſeated. —T he Count de Courville, 
I preſume, turning to his companion,—Pray, 
gentlemen, do me the favour to {it down, —I 
cannot think what came acroſs me, when I 
caught ſight of you. — Marquis, you certain- 
ly muſt have thought me wild; but I am fo 
intolerable giddy—I am often ſeriouſly 

1. 1 angry 
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angry with myſelf; for it is not more than 
three days ago, that I ſat and liſtened to your 
praiſes for a couple of hours, or more.— A 
couſin of the Count de Verneuil's has lately 
married the daughter of a nobleman, who 
reſides chiefly at Valenciennes, and he is juſt 
returned with his wife from a viſit they have 
been paying her father, the Baron de Cour. 
celles; and I proteſt, from the praiſes this 
lady beſtowed upon your Lordſhip, I thought 


it was fortunate for our couſin your Lord- 


ſhip did not arrive ſooner ; and I have half 
a mind to ſhew you a letter, Marquis, I re- 
ceived but yeſterday, from another of my 
Valencienne friends ; but now I think of it, 
I won't ſay another word 'till you are both 
ſeated. —I will ſend for the Count; he will 
be as happy as I am: Do you know, I had 
almoſt perſuaded him to undertake a jour- 
ney to the old Rookery at Wielbourg, to 
fetch my niece, merely for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your Lordihip en paſſant at Valen- 


Ciennes,” -- * 
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At laſt the Counteſs ceaſed ſpeaking. —If 
it had not been for the diſappointment the 
young men had met with, they would have 
had ſome difficulty to have looked ſerious; 
but from what ſhe had ſaid, Alphonſine was 
not in the houſe. —The Marquis, who had 
taken a ſeat as well as his friend, ſaid, 


e Really, your Ladyſhip has ſurpriſed 
me; I thought Mademoiſelle de Cheylus 
was here.“ 


« Upon my honour ſhe is not, my Lord,” 
ſaid the Counteſs ; © but I ſhall be half of- 
fended with you, if you don't take care; for 
I find I muſt place the honour of this viſit to 
my niece's account.” 


© The hopes I entertained of ſeeing Ma- 
demoiſelle de Cheylus, is almoſt the only ex- 
cuſe I can alledge for intruding upon your 
Ladyſhip at fo unſeaſonable an hour,” ſaid 
the Marquis; © but I have been at Wiel- 
= We bourg, 
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bourg, and learnt there ſhe was upon a viſit 
to you.“ 


ee Why —mercy upon me!” ſaid the 
Counteſs, © was there ever ſuch a ſtrange 
queer mortal as that old Baron ; why his 
whole pleaſure ſeems to conſiſt in teazing 
young people; he kept the ſweet girl locked 
up in ſome of his out-houſes, L preſume, 
while your Lordſhip was there. Alphonſine 
was to have been here a month ago, but ſhe 
wrote to me from Bruxelles, where her 
uncle had taken her to make ſome purchaſcs 
upon the occaſion, that her intended journey 
hither was unavoidably poſtponed for a few 
weeks, and that ſhe would let me know the 
moment ſhe was at liberty. I gueſſed it 
was ſome whim of the old fellow's, and being 
rather piqued, did not anſwer her letter, and 
have been expecting either to ſee or hear 
from her every day ſince ; though I muſt 
fay, I eaſily accounted for the delay, after 1 
heard your Lordſhip was at Valenciennes ; 
but now I am {ſeriouſly offended with the old 
fellow, 
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fellow, for playing your Lordſhip this pretty 
trick; and I aſſure you I ſhall write him my 
ſentiments very freely upon the occaſion.” 


«© | muſtentreat your Ladyſhip would not 
give yourſelf that trouble upon my account,” 
ſaid the Marquis, © as the Baron merely told 
me his niece was in France; and I thought 
myſelf at ſuch a certainty, as to where ſhe 
was, that I aſked no more queſtions, having 
learnt par hazard the late promotion of the 


Count—I knew where to find your Lady- 
ſhip.” 


« But it was certainly deceiving your 
Lordſhip to tell you ſhe was gone any where,” 
ſaid the Counteſs, © when ſhe was under his 
own roof all the time. I only wiſh I had 
been there; we would have found her out 
between us; but write I muſt, Marquis ;j— 
for I look upon myſelf as compromiſed 
in the affront you have received, —I think I 
ought to have ſome little authority over my 
niece, and I ſhall require an explanation.“ 

I 3 «© You 
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* You muſt certainly do as you pleaſe, 
Countels,” ſaid the Marquis; © but as I ſaid 
before, the Baron merely told me Made- 
moiſelle de Cheylus was in France, and I 
chuld not think of paſſing through the town 
in which I {uppoſcd ſhe reſided, without cal- 
ling to pay my reſpects to her.—Had ſhe 
been, as your Ladyſhip ſeems to think, at 
the Caſtle, I muſt have ſeen her.“ 


« Oh! my dear Marquis, you are not half 
ſo well acquainted with that old fellow's ca- 
pricious whims as I am,” ſaid the Countels ; 
« I hope you mean to ſpend a few days at 
Arras: In that time, I will clear this enigma 
vp to your ſatisfaction.” 


If any thing could induce me to break 
through the reſolution J have formed,” ſaid 
the Marquis, © it would be your Ladyſhip's 
polite offer; but I have promiſed my father 
to be at Paris to-morrow evening,—lt is, 
notwithſtanding, in your Ladythip's power to 
confer a ſingular obligation upon me.” 


TY | 
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te J entreat, then, your Lordſhip will put 
me to the teſt,” ſaid the Counteſs. 


ce Should Mademoiſelle de Cheylus be 
permitted to pay this long- expected viſit, 
will your Ladyſhip allow me to addreſs 
ten lines to her, under cover to you, as I 
have really ſomething of importance to ſay 
to her?“ 


I not only promiſe to permit you to ad- 
dreſs ten lines to her, Marquis, but ten 
letters nay, ten times ten, if you wiſh it ;— 
and you may depend upon the earlieſt infor- 
mation of her arrival; and if the old fellow 
ſhould be capricious enough not to let her 
leave the old Caſtle at laſt, I will take a jour- 
ney thither, on purpoſe to convey her any 
letters your Lordſhip may honour her with.” 


The Counteſs was in ſuch ſpirits, and ſo 
complaiſant, that it is to be preſumed ſhe 
already ſaw her niece Ducheſs de Longue- 
ville in imagination, and herſelf removed to 

I mY Paris; 
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Paris; her huſband perhaps in the miniſtry ; 
nay, it is impoſſible to gueſs what brilliant 
projects ſhe had formed, upon the ſtrength of 
this noble alliance, 


ce I preſume a line addreſſed to your Lord- 
ſhip at VHotel de Longueville will reach 
you ? But I am really aſhamed to acknow- 


ledge I do not know in what part of Paris it 
ſtands,” 


e In the Rue de Univerſite Fauxbourg 
St. Germain,” ſaid the Marquis; © and 
your Ladyſhip does not know how happy your 
kind condeſcenſion has made me.” 


« Oh! I am not troubled with any of 
thoſe rigid notions that characteriſe rhe old 


Flemiſh Baron, my Lord,” ſaid the Counteſs 
with a gracious ſmile. 


The Marquis and his friend now roſe to 


take their leave. The Counteſs preſſed 


them very much to ſtay ſupper, and would 
have 
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have ſent her excuſes where ſhe was going; 
but the Marquis had not forgot the uncivili- 
ties Alexis Wielbourg had met with from 
her during her viſits at the Caſtle, and what 
he had learnt from the houſe-keeper, was 
ſtill freſh in his memory ; therefore, it was 
only his ardent with to ſee Alphonſine car- 
ried him to her Hotel, and his deſire to gain 
ſome intelligence concerning the lovely lady, 
induced him to treat her with ſo much po- 
liteneſs ; but to have accepred her invitation 
to ſupper, would have been affording her too 
great a triumph, he thought; particularly as 
he was not to be gratified with a ſight of the 
magnet that had drawn him to her houſe. 


As ſoon as the Count and him were in the 
ſtreet, the Marquis began to form conjec- 
tures, and to reflect upon what had paſſed, 
there was ſcarcely a poſſibility of Alphonſine s 
being ſtill at Wielbourg; ſor had the Baron 
wiſhed to have concealed her, the old houſe- 
keeper certainly would not have endeavoured 
to have miſled him; no, the Baron had not 


15 choſe 
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choſe any body ſhould know where ſhe really 
was; he might have once intended to have 
{ent her to Arras, and ſo had given out 
among his houſehold ſhe was gone there, but 
had certainly changed his mind: She was 
moſt likely ſtill at Bruxelles, where ſhe had 
wrote from; but how to find her out, he was 
at a loſs to determine. He could not ſuppoſe 
ſhe was returned to Malines, as the Baron 
had a particular diſlike to nuns and friars ;— 
therefore it was not probable he would per- 
mit his niece to ſeclude herſelf from the 
world, merely to increaſe what he looked up- 
onto bea very uſeleſs ſet of beings ; he had 
more likely put her under the protection of 
ſome lady, of whom he had a higher opinion 
than of the Counteſs de Vernieul.—How- 
ever, nothing more could be done at preſent, 
The Counteſs had intereſted herſelf in what 
ſhe looked upon as a common cauſe, and 
there was little doubt but ſhe would diſcover 
her retreat, if poſſible. —He imparted his re- 
flections, as they occurred, to the Count, who 
enow ſaid, 


« Always 
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ce Always ſet a woman to find out a ſe- 
cret, my Lord. I would bet any ſum you 
will have news in a week.“ 


« J wiſh I may,” ſaid the Marquis; *“ but 
if I don't learn where ſhe 1s in a couple of 
months, I will pay Spa a viſit, and I will viſit 
every convent in Flanders and Brabant, un- 
der ſome pretence or other.” 


« Oh! a golden key will greatly facilitate 
your entrees,” ſaid the Count, © and I am 
ſure a tolerable large bribe will lull the con- 
ſcience even of a Lady Abbeſs.“ 


The two friends ſat up very late, laying 
plans and forming conjectures, and next 
morning they purſued their journey,— They 
arrived at Paris between fix and ſeven, and 
both alighted at the Hotel de Longueville, 
but were immediately informed the Duke 
had ſet out only a few minutes before, for 
the Hotel de Mercoeur, and had deſired the 
Abbe de Mondevergues would ſend the Mar- 


I 6 quis 
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quis after him, if he reached Paris before ten 
o'clock, as his great uncle was juſt arrived, 
and was all impatience to ſee him. 


This intelligence pleaſed the Marquis ex- 
ceſſively.—He had long wiſhed to ſee this 
uncle, whom he muft have been very fond of 
in his infancy, he thought, from the incident 
that had occurred at Wielbourg ſoon after 
his arrival there, and which the Baron had 
recalled to his memory, fo ordered his car- 
riage to be got ready immediately, made a 
trifling alteration in his dreſs, and ſet his 
friend down in his way to the Chauſſce 
d' Antin, where the late Duke de Mercoeur 
had purchaſed an Hotel upon his daughter's 
marriage, which the Marechal had inhabited 
fince his death.— The moment the Marquis 
alighted, he was ſhewn into a very elegant 
faloon, where the Marechal was fitting, ſur- | 
rounded by a number of his friends, who had 
all crowded to fee him the moment they 
heard of his arrival; but when the Marquis | 
de St. Cernin was announced, the Marechal ] 

ſtarted 
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ſtarted up, haſtened forward, and met the 
Marquis in the middle of the room. —The 
Duke de Longueville had roſe at the ſame 
moment, meaning to introduce his ſon, but 
he was too late. The Marechal caught his 
nephew in his arms, ſaying, 


© Welcome, my long-loſt child—this is a 
pleaſure I little expected ever to enjoy; wel- 
come ten thouſand times to the Hotel de 
Mercoeur, and to the arms of your uncle,” 
again embracing him. 


This affectionate and unceremonious re- 
ception was truly flattering to the Marquis. 
It brought the amiable Baron Wielbourg 
ſtrongly to his mind, and he as warmly re- 
turned his uncle's embrace, and partook of 
the worthy man's emotions, who really ſeem- 
ed to view him with rapture, 


The Duke de Longueville was exceſſively 
affected by this meeting; at leaſt he took out 


his handkerchief to conceal his tears or his 
face; 
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face; for every actor has not the abſolute 
command of his countenance, and hig 
Grace ſeemed to wiſh more than ever to dif. 
play the violent love he bore his ſon, 


He caught him in his arms as ſoon as the 
Maiechal allowed him an opportunity; and 
after devoting a few moments to ſpeechleſs 
rapture, or his joy perhaps deprived him of 
utterance ; but it is moſt probable no expreſ- 
ſions ſufficiently tender for the preſent occa- 
ſion preſented themſelves to his mind juſt at 
firſt; ar laſt he proteſted he had not enjoyed 
a moment's pleaſure ſince he had been abſent, 
and was amazed even now to think how he 
ſummoned fortitude enough to part with 
him; but if he had ſtaid one day more at 
Valenciennes, he ſhould have ſet out in 
ſearch of him. 


The Duke's behaviour had often puzzled 
the Marquis before ; but this time his Grace 
ſo over acted the part he meant to perform, 
viz. that of a moſt tender father, that the 


young 
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young man was no longer the dupe of his 
affected love; his Grace had certainly taken 
a very tender leave of him before a great 
many witneſſes; but he had only wrote to 
him once during his abſence ; and if his let- 
ter had not begun my dear ſon, and ended 
your affeCtionatc father, he ſhould have ſup- 
poſed it the production of the Miniſter be- 
longing to the War Department ;—as it 
merely contained a ſeries of military inſtruc- 
tions, but now it ſhould appear the Duke 
had hardly been able to ſupport the burthen 


of his exiſtence without this ſon of his af- 
fection. 


The Marquis tried to conceal the ſurpriſe 
his father's exceſſive joy occaſioned him, and 
to expreſs the real joy he felt to ſee his kind 
uncle; the company preſuming the Marechal 
and the Duke might with to enjoy the Mar- 
quis's converſation uninterrupted, all took 
their leave; and as ſoon as they were alone, 
the Marechal ſaid he was exceſſively deſirous 


to hear the Marquis's own account of his 


6 | paſt 
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paſt life ; but as they were both too much 
fatigued then, he ſhould poſtpone his curio- 
ſity for a few days. The Duke de Longue- 
ville had always been too much affected by 
the bare recollection of the paſt, and by the 
dreadful idea of what his ſon might have fuf- 
fered, to liſten to the melancholy ſtory, but 
now aſked him a few queſtions concerning 
his journey to Valenctennes, how he was re- 
ecived by his regiment, &c.— The Marquis's 
anſwers pleaſed him exceſſively; but having 
ſatisfied his father's curioſity, the young man 
mentioned his viſit to Wielbourg.—This 
intelligence rather ſtartled the Duke; all he 
had learnt from Abbe de Mondevergues 
ruſhed into his mind, and his proud ambition 
inſtantly took the alarm.—* You went to 
Wielbourg, my dear Alphonſo,” ſaid he, 
with evident marks of ſurpriſe and diſappro- 
bation. | 


The Marechal, who was very differently 
affected by the intelligence, and who per- 
ceived the diſpleaſure the Duke's countenance 
expreſſed, 
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expreſſed, inſtantly ſaid, © you did very right, 
Sir; how does your worthy benefactor do; 
I am ſure he was happy to ſee you ; and it 
would have been very ungrateful, had you 
omitted paying him your reſpects, when you 
had it ſo much 1n your power,” 


The Duke de Longueville's brow was in- 
ſtantly ſmoothed, and he ſaid, in a pleaſant 
tone, very unlike the one he had ſpoke in a 
few moments before, I commend your no- 
tion, my Alphonſo; you certainly confer- 
red a great honour upon the Baron ; but his 
former kindneſs juſtly entitled him to ſuch a 
mark of your reſpect, notwithſtanding the 
pains I took to diſcharge, as far as laid in my 


power, the obligations the good man has laid 
us both under.” 


The Marquis mentioned the kind recep— 


tion he had met with, and the polite inquiries 
the Baron had made after his Grace, 


« J 
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« I am happy to hear the old fellow is 
well,” ſaid the Duke with a ſmile ; © but 
pray how does the niece do? Did not the al- 
ſo give you a kind welcome.“ 


« I had not the pleaſure of ſeeing her, 
your Grace,” ſaid the Marquis,—* She was 
upon a vilit at a relation's.“ 


The Duke had given his ſon ſo much oc- 
caſion to doubt his fincerity, that it inſtantly 
occurred to the Marquis his Grace had wrote 
to Baron Wielbourg, to inform him of his in- 
tended journey to Valenciennes, and to adviſe 


him to ſend his niece out of the way for a 


ſhort time, in caſe he ſhould pay the Caſtle 
a vilit when he was ſo near. — This, at firſt 
bare ſuſpicion, ſoon amounted to a certainty 
in the Marquis's opinion. —Alphonſine had 
been kept in ignorance as well as himſelf, 
molt likely; though, had ſhe known why 
her uncle wiſhed her to leave the Caltle, ſhe 
mult have complied with his deſires —How- 
ever, he placed great dependance upon the 

art 
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art and fineſſe of the Counteſs de Verneuil; 
ſhe would get to the bottom of the affair, if 
poſſible; and ſhe was evidently a ſtaunch 
friend to both him and Alphonſine.— He was 
revolving all this in his mind, and quite loſt 
in thought, when the Marechal looked at him 
archly, and gave him a ſlap on the ſhoulder, 
ſaying, 


ce There is a lady in the caſe, I find, Al- 
phonſo; but I will not liſten to your con- 
feſſion to night.—I ſhall be very buſy for a 
few days, giving up my accounts and ſet- 
thing my affairs at Paris; but early in the 
next week I mean to ſet out for Burgundy, 
and you will very much oblige me, 
if you will accompany me thither. 
I know it is an indiſcreet propoſal, to make a 
young man of your age to exchange the 
galeties of the capital at this ſeaſon, for the 
ſociety of an old man and a ſolitary Caſtle ; 
but-I muſt viſit my old friends and tenants, 
and your preſence would enliven me ſo much, 
that I ſhould do the honours of my houſe 
with ten times more ſpirit, Beſides, I am 
impatient 
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ſation; but he ſhould conſole himſelf with 
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impatient to introduce you to ſeveral amiab!e 
families, who conſtantly reſide in that beau- 
tiful part of France,” 


The Marquis replied, “ he particu. 
larly enjoyed the thoughts of ſuch a jaunt, 
if the Marechal's propoſal met with his fa- 
ther's approbation.“ 


The Duke de Longueville could not re- 
fuſe his conſent to any thing that would 
oblige the Marechal, though he ſhould cer- 
tainly feel the loſs of his ſon's gay conver- 


the reflection, that this journey would be very 
conducive to his health, 


It was therefore agreed, before they ſepa- 
rated, that the Marechal and the Marquis 
ſhould leave Paris on the Tueſday follow- 


ing. 


CHAP, 
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N the day appointed, which proved to 
be a moſt delightful morning, in the 
middle of May, the Marechal de Mercoeur 
and his nephew ſet-out for Burgundy, They 
had not proceeded a mile on their road, be- 
fore the Marechal entreated the Marquis 
would gratify his curioſity, which he had hi- 
therto ſuppreſſed, as he wiſhed to be ac- 
quainted with all that had befel him, at leaſt 
every thing he could remember, after he was 
taken from the Caſtle de Longueville. 
. The 
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The Marquis immediately related all that 
he had learnt from the worthy curate and his 
excellent friend, not forgetting the predilec. 
tion he had diſplayed in favour of the Com. 
mander of Malta, This childiſh trait brought 
tears into the Marechal's eyes.—* Poor 
little fellow,” he could not help exclaiming : 
« Yes, it was me you expected to ſee, for you 
were remarkably fond of me; and I never 
loved a child half ſo well in my life. —I can 
ſuppoſe how you were diſappointed, but pray 
proceed; you do not know how much I am 
intereſted in every thing that concerns you,” 


The Marquis continued his ſtory, recapi- 
tulating, with the greateſt warmth and 
energy, the different marks of kindneſs and 
affection he had received from the Baron, 
and concluded with the laſt extraordinary 
proof of his generous intentions in his fa- 
vour, acknowledging how ſeverely he felt the 
ſacrifice his father exacted, as he ſtill adored 


Alphonſine, and ſhould, to the laſt moment 
of his exiſtence, The Marechal ſmiled at- 
feCtionately 


N 
f 
{ 
1 
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ſectionately at the fervour with which his ne- 
phew expreſſed himſelf, and faid, 


« Why, independent of her own merits, 
Alphonſo, I can ſuppoſe her being niece to 
the generous amiable Baron Wielbourg, is 
ſufficient to inſpire you with the molt tender 
ſentiments in her favour.—Y ou have not ſeen 
her ſince the Abbe de Mondevergues! arrival 


at the Caſtle.“ 


ce No, my dear uncle,” ſaid the Marquis; 
« and I ſtrongly ſuſpect my father was the 
occaſion of the laſt diſappointment I expe- 
rienced, I do think he gueſſed my intentions 
of viſiting Wielbourg, and wrote to the Baron, 
who too readily gave into his wiſh of keep- 
ing the lovely Alpi:onſine out of my fight, — 
He then entered into the detail of all that 
had paſt between him and his worthy friend 
upon the occaſion ; what he had learnt from 
the houſe-keeper, which had occaſioned his 
viſit to the Countels de Verneuil, and what 
was the reſult of that ſtep, concluded by ſay- 


ing, 
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ing, © he was amazed he had not yet heard 
from the Counteſs, but thought ſhe had very 
likely undertaken a journey to Wielbourg, 
to diſcover where her niece was.“ 


The intereſt the Marechal ſeemed to take 
in every thing that concerned him, and the 
affection he was convinced he felt for him, 
induced the Marquis to be thus communi- 
cative, in hopes of gaining a ſtrong friend in 
his uncle. 


The Marechal liſtened to him with the 
moſt flattering attention, and when he ceaſcd 
ſpeaking, ſaid, 

« You may poſſibly be right in the ſuſpi- 
cions you have formed, Alphonſo ; © for I am 
convinced the Duke de Longueville will 
never think Alphonſine de Cheylus a proper 
match for his heir; but ſince your future 
happineſs ſcems totally to depend upon being 
united to this lovely lady, for ſuch ſhe muſt 
be, if ſhe anſwers your deſcription of her—1 

promile 
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promiſe you my ſtrenuous ſupport in the 
cauſe upon theſe conditions, —Y ou are very 
young yet, and have ſeen but very little of the 
world ; therefore, a twelvemonth hence will 
be time enough for you to think of marriage; 
and if, at the expiration of that time, you ſtill 
retain the ſame ſentiments in Mademoiſelle 
de Cheylus's favour, and the has not diſpoſed 
of her hand, to oblige her uncle or aunt, I 
promiſe you, I will do all in my power to ob- 
tain your father's conſent to your marriage, 
and think I may venture to ſay he will not 
refuſe me; for J can be very eloquent in a 
good cauſe, particularly when I am ſo nearly 
intereſted for the parties I plead for.“ 


The Marquis hardly knew how to expreſs 
his gratitude to his indulgent uncle, and 
readily-promiſed to conform to his wiſhes in 
every thing, and to be totally guided by him 
in future, He knew he had only to inform 
Alphonſine of what had paſt, to inſure her 
conſtancy, but that he did not know how to 
do at preſent ; and delays, in ſuch caſes, are 

vol. I. K ſometimes 
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ſometimes dangerous ; for the Baron would 
certainly preſs her to marry, if he met with a 
ſuitable match for lier; ſo he longed more 
than ever to hear from his friend, the Copn- 
teſs, and determined to write to her in a few 
days, if he received no intelligence before. 


The good old Marechal was very much 
intereſted in his nephew's felicity, but he 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh it upon a permanent baſis, 
It was upon this account he propoſed this 
long delay. If their love was ſincere, this 
year of probation would add to the ſtrength 
of it; and if it was merely a ſentiment of pre- 
ference they felt in each others favour, which 
had been heightened by the oppoſition they 
had met with, abſence, and the fight of 
other agreeable objects, might let them into 
the true ſtate of their hearts, before it was too 
late. 


Thus reaſoned the amiable Marechal de 
Mercoeur, of whom it may be neceſſary to 


ſay a few words, He was near ſeventy, but 


having 
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having always led a very regular life, he en- 
joyed an excellent ſtate of health. — He was, 
as has been before ſaid, univerſally reſpected 
and beloved. —To an excellent heart, he 
joined an uncommon underſtanding, and 
great natural parts, which had been cultivated 
by the firſt education the kingdom afforded. 
Being born a younger brother, he became 
very early in life a Knight of the Order of 
Malta, though men of his rank ſeldom pro- 
nounced their laſt vows till there was no 
chance of their being required to ſupport the 
honour of their familtes by ſome ſplendid al- 
liance ; but his elder brother having mar- 
ried, and there being every proſpect of his 
having an heir to his title and eſtates, the 
Chevalier d'Ormonville took his laſt vows, 
which condemned him to eternal celibacy at 
five and thirty ; and before he was forty, he 
obtained the title of Commander, and the 
Ireat Croſs. But this did not preclude him 
from holding a poſt in the French ſervice, 
and, by his talents and bravery, in due pro- 
ceſs of time, he obtained the moſt diſtin- 
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guiſhed mark of the royal favour, namely, 
the Baton or Staff of a Marechal de France, 
He was always paſſionately fond of children, 
and had been particularly attached to his 
niece, the Marquis's mother, whom he early 
intended ſhould be his heir.— The Duke, his 
brother, having no ſons, only thought of 
forming ſome great alliance for this his only 
daughter, determined ſhe ſhould tranſmit 
one of the moſt illuſtrious names in the king- 
dom to her deſcendants; but love, all power- 
ful love, too often diſconcerts the exalted 
plans ambition forms, and did in the preſent 


inſtance. 


The Prince de Montalban had three ſons, 
the youngeſt of whom had become a mem- 
ber of the ſame order, diſtinguiſhed the Com- 
mander d'Ormonville, and had attracted that 
amiable man's attention during his cara- 
vannes, who, finding him a very promiſing 
youth, grew very fond of him; and they of- 
ten vilited when they were at Paris,—— 
This afforded the young Chevalier d'Oley 
the 
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the opportunity of often ſeeing the Com- 
mander's niece, the beautiful Mademoiſelle 
de Mercoeur, and he ſoon began to think an 
union with ſuch a woman would be far pre- 
ferable to the life of celibacy he was upon 
the point of embracing; but what hopes 
could he entertain of ſuch a deſirable event 
ever taking place. His father, who was then 
in the miniſtry, had, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
unintentionally diſobliged the Duke de Mer- 
coeur, who reſented ſo warmly theſe ſup- 
poſed affronts, that a total breach enſued be- 
tween the two families. 


Mademoiſelle de Mercoeur might pretend 
to the firſt matches in France; and even his 
eldeſt brother, then Duke de Nemouris, and 
who would, in all probability, one day make 
her Princeſs de Montalban, would have had 
little or no chance of ſucceſs, fince this un- 
fortunate quarrel between the two fathers ;— 
therefore the Chevalier d'Oley had far leſs 
reaſon to flatter himſelf he ſhould ſucceed, 
though every interview increaſed his paſſion 
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for the lovely niece of his amiable friend; — 
but the Commander d'Ormonville had no 
authority over his nigge, and but little in- 
fluence with his brotREr ; ſtill as his friend- 
ſhip for the Chevalier ſcemed to increaſe 
daily, he could not help flattering himſelf, 
that had he been the ſon of any other man, 
he would have undertaken to plead his cauſe 
to the Duke de Mercoeur; and as hope, 


when cheriſhed, is apt to increaſe, he at laſt 


thought it was poſſible the Commander 
might be induced to ule his influence with the 
Duke, notwithſtanding the numerous diſad- 
vantages he labourcd under ; at all events, 
he could but make the trial, as he was con- 
vinced Mademoiſelle de Mercocur returned 
his ardent love : He therefore ventured, one 
morning he happened to find the Com- 
mander alone, to mention his unfortunate 


| paſſion, and touched ſlightly vpon the hopes 


he entertained, from the friendſhip he had 
always profeſſed for him, 


The 
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The amiable man he addreſſed liſtened to 


him with the utmoſt complacency ; and when 
he ceaſed ſpeakingi 

« You already ſeem to know, my young 
friend, what little hopes you have of ſucceſs. 
However, you may depend upon my doing 
all in my power to ſerve you, though I would 
not have you flatter yourſelf you will reap 
any great benefit from my mediation,” 


The Chevalier, who thought he had over- 
come a very great difficulty, thanked his 
kind friend, and left him, truſting wholly to 
his eloquence, to bring the Duke de Mer- 
Coeur into his way of thinking. 


But this was by no means an eaſy talk ; — 
and the Commander entered upon the ſub- 
ject with his brother, more from a wiſh to ac- 
quit the promiſe he had made the Chevalier, 
than from any hopes he entertained of ſuc- 
ceeding in his embaſſy.— The Prince de 
Montalban, unlike the generality of French 

8 fathers, 
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fathers, whoſe affection and hopes commonly 
center in the heir to their titles and eſtates, 
was remarkably fond of the Chevalier, and 
would have done every thing in his power to 
contribute to his felicity. The Commander 
was very intimate with him, notwithſtanding 
the more than coolneſs that ſubſiſted between 
him and his brother, was therefore perfectly 
acquainted with his ſentiments, and knew he 
would conſent to any reaſonable propoſitions 
the Duke de Mercoeur might make. This 
idea rather encouraged him, and he painted 
the mutual love his niece and the Chevalier 
felt for each other, in the moſt glowing co- 
lours, and ſaid, all his partiality to both in- 
ſpired him with, to bring the Duke de Mer- 

coeur to conſent to their happineſs ; but find- 
ing his Grace ſeemed inclined to take ſome 
time for reflection, he was fearful he ſhould 
. injure the cauſe of thoſe he meant to ſerve, if 
he preſſed him too ſtrenuouſly upon the ſub- 
jet—ſo he left him, telling him he ſhould 
pay him another viſit in the courſe of a few 
gays, when he hoped he would favour him 
| with 
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with his final determination; he would then 
come with full power from the Prince de 
Montalban, and hoped he would not let 
pique have any weight with him in a matter 
of ſuch importance, and upon which his 
daughter's future happineſs ſo much de- 
pended. 


He next waited upon the Prince, as the 
Chevalier had entreated he would alſo be his 
mediator with him, not having yet ventured 
to let this moſt indulgent of parents into the 
ſecret of his heart. 


The Prince, though ſorry in ſome reſpects, 
his ſon had placed his affections upon a wo- 
man whoſe father would think it a great act 
of condeſcenſion to accept of his offers, and 
who was ſtill more likely abſolutely to refuſe 
his conſent to ſuch an alliance, gave the 
Commander full power to treat in his name, 
and offered to do all he could for his ſon, 
being very willing to conſign all that had 
paſſed between him and the Duke to obli- 
| K 5 vion. 
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vion.— The next time, therefore, the Com- 
mander ſaw his brother, he frankly mention- 
ed all that had paſſed between the Prince and 
him, and added every argument he thought 
capable of inducing the Duke to treat ſuch 
generous propoſals as they deſerved, The 
Duke's anſwer was very laconic. 


ce It was not in his principles to oblige his 
greateſt enemy.“ 


The Commander, well acquainted with 
the inveterate obſtinacy of his brother, knew 
it would be in vain to attempt to argue him 
out of the illiberal prejudice he entertained 
againſt the Prince de Montalban, took his 
leave exceſſively angry with the Duke, and 
yery ſorry for the young people, who muſt 
relinquiſh all the hopes the ſeeming irreſolu- 
tion of his Grace had inſpired them with.— 
Much about this time, the Duke de Longue- 
ville made his firſt offer, which was rejected 


with diſdain, as has been already mentioned, 


Notwithſtanding 


gone. 
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Notwithſtanding what has paſſed, the 
Chevalier d'Oley, and Mademoiſclle de 
Mercoeur, often met as before, at the Com- 
mander's, who, in ſpite of the abſolute refu- 
ſal his application had met with, ſtill flatter- 
ed himſelf his brother would reflect upon the 


paſt, and conſent at laſt to an union, upon 


which his only child's felicity depended. — 
He was of ſo open and forgiving a diſpoſi- 
tion himſelf, that he could not ſuppoſe a 
brother of his could perſiſt in his obſtinacy, 
though he had often had proofs of the im- 


Placability of his diſpoſition. 


Thus matters went on for near ſix months. 


The Commander was the mutual confident 


of the lovers, and they all three formed the 
greateſt expectations upon the Duke's 
filence, and the paſſive conſent he ſeemed to 


give to their frequent interviews; but at the 


— 


end of this period, the Chevalier d'Oley 


ſuddenly left Paris, without any of his friends 
knowing why, or wherefore, or where he was 
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1 


The Prince being, as has been remarked, 
exceſſively fond of this ſon, grew very un- 
ealy; as he was in the miniſtry, he muſt 
have known, had he been confined in conſe- 
quence of a letter de Cachet : Beſides, he 
was confident he had nothing to fear upon 
that ſubject; and had he been aſſaſſinated by 


at ſecret enemy, he ſhould have heard of it 
from the Lieutenant of the Police: He was 


therefore exceſſively puzzled and perplexed 
how to act, but in his quality of miniſter, 
he cauſed the molt exact reſearches to be 
made in and round the capital, which all 
proved fruitleſs: At laſt his ſuſpicions fell 
upon the Duke de Mercoeur, whom he could 
not help thinking was at the bottom of this 


ſtrange affair, 


The Chevalier's paſſion for his fair 


daughter had been diſcuſſed in all the firſt 
circles, and this had certainly prevented the 
Duke from forming any of thoſe brilliant al- 
liances he had long been ſo ambitious of; — 


and the Prince having loſt all patience, and 
not 
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not being able to diſcover the ſlighteſt trace 
ol his ſo.1, waited upon his Grace, and openly - 
accuſed h m of being concerned in this ini- 
quitous buſineſs. —T he Duke, who felt him- 
ſelf highly piqued, dared the Prince to prove 
the charge he had brought againſt him.— 
As this was not in the Prince's power, he was 
obliged to drop the affair, though by nd 
means convinced of the Duke's innocence; 
but having no abſolute proofs of his being 
privy to his ſon's extraordinary diſappear- 
ance, he could have no redreſs, 


The Duke de Longueville ſeized this pro- 
pitious moment to make his ſecond offer 
through a very powerful channel, and it was 
inſtantly accepted; becauſe the Duke de 
Mercoeur knew ſuch a ſtep would particu- 
larly hurt the Prince de Montalban, who was 
ſeriouſly intereſted in his ſon's happineſs, and 
this was depriving him at once of all hopes of 
ever obtaining his daughter's hand ; he there- 
fore dend the lovely victim of his ill- 


grounded 
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grounded prejudices to accompany the Duke 
de Longueville to the altar. 


The Commander d'Ormonville, deeply hurt 
by his brother's cruel proceedings, retired to 
his commandery, which he never quitted till 
the birth of the preſent Marquis, whom he 
flew to ſee; and his natural fondneſs for 
children got the better of the antipathy he 
felt for the Duke de Longueville, 


During all this time, not the ſlighteſt trace 
had been diſcovered of the Chevalier d'Oley. 
Had he met with any accident, or in ſhort 
had he loſt his life, every one, who were in- 
tereſted in his fate, thought they ſhould have 
gained ſome ridings of him, as very large re- 
wards were offered to any one who ſhould 
bring news of him, or could make any 
diſcoveries concerning his fate : But the only 
favourable conjecture his friends could form, 
if ſo it might be termed, was, that he had 
been ſpirited away by fome ſecret enemy, 
and the Prince {till retained his firſt ſuſpi- 
clon 
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cion as to the perſon ; but having no further 
proofs, he was {till equally without redreſs, 
and could only hope time would diſcover the 
reaſon of his ſon's myſterious abſence, 


The ſubſequent loſs of the young Marquis 
again eſtranged the Commander from his 
family.—The birth of his brother by no 
means conſoled him for the deprivation of 
his little favourite, and his diſlike for the 
Duke de Longueville, ſeemed to have in- 
creaſed. 


It was during the courſe of the following 
twenty years, that he attained all his preſent 
honours, and became, as has been related, 


heir to his vindictive brother. The reſtora- 
tion of this child of his affection added great- 
ly to his felicity, and he determined never to 
loſe ſight of him, if he could poſlibly avoid it 
for the time to come, though it was very un- 
certain whether the Duke de Longueville 
would allow his only ſon to reſide conttantly 
with io comparatively a diſtant relation, or 


how 
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how far the young man himielf might be in- 
clined to oblige him, 


But to return to the Prince de Montal- 
ban's family.—The ſame myſtery till en- 
veloped the Chevalier d'Oley's fate, and the 
Prince had ſince had the misfortune to loſe 
his two other ſons, one in the ſervice. The 
other owed his death to a putrid fever. They 
both died unmarried, which added greatly to 
the Prince's regret, though his natural excel- 
lent diſpoſition, and innate goodneſs, induced 
him to bear theſe repeated loſſes with forti- 
tude and reſignation.— He totally ſecluded 
himſelf from the great world, and conſtantly 
reſided at an ancient ſeat he poſſeſſed near 
Avalon, in Burgundy, where he diſpoſed 
of his immenſe income in charitable and 
munificent actions. | 


His greateſt friend, and when in France his 
moſt conſtant viſitor, was the Marechal de 
Mercoeur, and it was to his ſeat the Marechal 
firſt bent his ſteps, meaning to ſpend a week 

Or 
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or ten days with his beſt friend, before he pro- 
ceeded to his own Caſtle. 


He imparted his intentions to the Marquis 
ſoon after they left Paris; mentioned the 
Prince and Princeſs, who were ſtill living, as 
a moſt amiable couple, but who had been 
peculiarly unfortunate, informing him how 
they had loſt their three ſons, without men- 
tioning the Chevalier's love for his mother, 
nor whom they ſuſpeted had had him con- 
veyed from Paris. 


« Good Heavens!” ſaid the Marquis; — 
* how truly unfortunate.— I almoſt wonder 
the Prince and Princeſs ſurvived ſuch re- 
peated loſſes ; but their youngeſt ſon muſt 
have been murdered, or his retreat would cer- 
tainly have been diſcovered e're this.— 
Was no one ſuſpected, my dear uncle, of 
being acceſlary to ſo ſtrange an adventure?“ 


E One perſon, who is ſince dead, was ſtrong- 
; ly ſuppoſed to have been concerned in this 
| | iniquitous 
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iniquitous buſineſs,” ſaid the Marechal ;— 
te with what juſtice, God only knows; for 
no proofs could be brought home to any 
one, —However, if the Chevalier ſtill lives, 


time may diſcover this hitherto impenetrable 
myſtery.” 


HA VI. 


HI. travellers arrived at Lucy le Bois, 

a very neat village in Burgundy, early 

in the afternoon of the fourth day of their 
Journey. The Caſtle of Sauvigny was a 
league and a half beyond ; but as the Prince 
and Princeſs were both very infirm, and ſaw 
very little company of late years, the Mare- 
chal told his nephew he would go forwards 
alone, 
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alone, for fear it might not prove agreeable 


to them to receive a ſtranger, though ſo 
nearly related to him, that evening; and he 
ſhould be guided by circumſtances, that he 
would either return in the courſe of a couple 
of hours, and they would purſue their jour- 
ney in the morning, or he would.ſend a car- 
riage for him as ſoon as he had prepared the 
Prince for his reception, for having loſt his 
youngeſt lon, though at a much later period, 
in a manner ſomething ſimilar to the ſtrange 
way in which he was conveyed from the 
Caſtle of Longueville. — Happy as he knew 
the Prince and Princeſs would both be to ſee 


the nephew, whoſe loſs they had often con- 


doled with him upon, ſtill his appearance, 
and particularly if he was to be introduced to 
them abruptly, might remind them too 
ſtrongly of their paſt afflictions. 


The Marquis was perfectly of his uncle's 
way of thinking; therefore entreated he would 
not be unealy upon his account; he 
would wait his pleaſure at Lucy le Bois, or 


would 
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would go forward ſolus to the Caſtle of Mer. 
coeur, but entreated he would not ſhorten his 
viſit to his amiable friends, becauſe he was 
with him, and thought it might be as prudent 
not to mention his name to them ; he there- | 
fore merely entreated his uncle would give | 


him his orders, which he would conform to | 
in every reſpect. 


c You are very obliging, my dear Al- 
phonſo,” ſaid the Marechal; “ but if my 
good friends can bear your preſence, I ſhall 
be too proud of introducing you, to loſe ſo 
excellent an opportunity ; ſo let me entreat 
you would amuſe yourſelf as well as you can, 

*till you either ſee or hear from me, and you 


may depend upon doing one or the other be- 
fore eight o'clock,” 


« Theſe beautiful environs will afford me 


ample ſubject for contemplation, 'til 1 have 
that advantage,” ſaid the Marquis, 


The 


E 
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The Marechal, therefore, went forward 
immediately, and the Marquis ſtrolled about, 
and viewed, with the greateſt admiration, the 
fine cultivated hills and valleys of that de- 
lightful province, and the vineyards which 
were now in full bloſſom. - What a different 
ſcene was this to what he had been accuſ- 
tomed to.—This truly appeared like the 
land of milk and honey, after the environs 
of Wielbourg, and that part of Brabant and 
Flanders he had ſeen. He rambled about in 
ſight of the village and road leading to Sau- 
vigny 'till near ſun- ſet, when he faw a car- 
riage advancing very faſt, which came appa- 
rently from thence, —It was, as he gueſſed, 
one of the Princes come to fetch him ;,— 
he therefore returned to the poſt-houſe, which 
he reached a few minutes after the arrival of 
the carriage, and ſet out immediately, but 
did not reach the Caſtle 'till duſk, therefore 
did not fee the ſurrounding proſpects to ad- 
vantage.— Though he was delighted with 
this part of the country, he had a taſte for 
Gothic buildings, and they always reminded 


him 
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him of the Caſtie of Wielbourg; but this 
houſe ſeemed infinitely more ſpacious, and 
was fitted up in a ſtyle nearly ſimilar to the 
Hotel de Longue ville. He traverſed ſeveral 
apartments before he reached a ſuperb ſaloon, 
where he found his uncle, a gentleman who 
ſeemed his ſenior by ſome years, and a lady 
much about the Marechal's age.—T ney both 
ar oſc the moment he entered the room, and 
advanced to welcome him They had both 
been, nay, were {till very much affected, tho 
they tried to conceal their emotion when they 
ſtopped ſhort within a few paces of the Mar- 
quis, and each fixed their eyes upon him with 
a ſort of eager anxiety, and their looks ſeem- 
ed to ſay it was at your age we loſt our dear 
favourite ſon, but we have not been fo for- 
tunate as to have him thus reſtored. The 
Marechal had told the Marquis the Cheva- 
lier was much ſuch a figure as he was, and as 
he had foreſeen they were evidently very 
much ſtruck with his appearance, this amiable | 
man now adyanced, and taking his nephew 
by the hand, led him forward, ſaying, 
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e J told you, my Alphonſo, my beſt 
friends would be affected when they ſaw you. 
| knew whom your preſence would remind 
them of, though I prepared them for your 


appearance, and have given them the heads 
of your ſtory.” 


He then introduced him to the Princess. 


She preſented him her hand, and ſaid, in a 
faltering voice, 


e Welcome, welcome, to Sauvigny, my 
dear young friend, —How happy has your 
being thus reſtored to your famiiy made the 


good Marechal.” — A deep ſigh cſcaped her, 
as ſhe concluded. 


The Marquis raiſed the hand ſhe had given 
him to his lips, but was too much affected by 
the good lady's evident forrow, to anſwer her 
polite ſpeech as he could have wiſhed. The 
Prince had got cloſe to the Marechal, and 
having looked at the Marquis very ſtedfaſtiy, 


while 
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while the Princeſs was addreſſing him, he 
exclaimed, | 


« Oh! my friend, I could almoſt fancy 
this was my long-loſt "2 


The Marechal cut his phraſe, by ſaying, 
« My good friend, allow me to introduce my 
nephew, the Marquis de St. Cernin, to your 
notice,” 


The Prince, unable any longer to conceal 
his emotion, inſtead of aniwering the Mare- 
chal, flung his arms round the Marquis, and 
the tears ran down his aged cheeks in ſilence 
for ſome ſeconds, before he flackened his 
embrace, or was able to utter a ſingle word. 


The Marquis had been prepared, in a 
great meaſure, by his uncle, or he would 
have thought this a very ſtrange reception, 
though it was, in ſome reſpects, a very flatter- 
ing one ; and he felt himſelf exceſſively in- 
tereſted in the ſorrows of the aged couple, 


and 
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and wiſhed very much it had been in his 
power to have alleviated their ſorrows, and 
almoſt blamed his uncle for having thus 
brought him to renew their grief, 


As ſoon as the Prince was rather recover- 
ed, he welcomed the Marquis in the moſt 


friendly manner to the Caſtle, and congra- 


tulated him upon his good fortune, in having 
fallen into ſuch excellent hands, when he was 
torn from the embraces of his parents, and 
upon his happy reſtoration to his family, 
only wiſhed Heaven might have ſuch a bleſ- 
{ing in ſtore for him. 


The Marquis joined very fervently in the 
wiſh, and they all took their ſeats. —The 
young Man's preſence ſeemed to afford tuis 
amiable couple a fort of melancholy con Ha- 
tion, and they vied with each other in t ying 
to convince him how happy they were to ſee 
bim. 
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The diſcourſe rolled upon general ſubjects 
*till ſupper, —The Marechal gave them a 
ſhort account of his embaſſy, and ſoon after 
their meal, knowing his amiable friends al- 
ways retired early, the Marechal complained 
of fatigue; the Prince would accompany 
both his old friend and his young one, he 
ſaid, to their reſpective apartments, which 
were upon the ſame floor, in one of the wings 
of this extenſive building, and there the 
Prince took a more affectionate leave of the 
Marquis than ever the Duke de Longueville 
had done, at leaſt ſo the young man thought. 
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